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Served with $1.50 dinner in a French atmosphere. 
Our cuisine has made the PERROQUET a 
rendezvous for particular people. Music. 
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Travel Book Contest 
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ROBERT M. McBRIDE & COMPANY, Publishers 
and the magazine TRAVEL, of New York 


and 


GEORGE G. HARRAP AND COMPANY 
Publishers, of London 


A prize of $2,500 in advance on royalties is offered for the 
best book of travel, adventure, or exploration in any part of the 
world. 


The contest is open to all writers who deal with any of the 
varied aspects of travel—explorers, archaeologists, naturalists, 
anthropologists, journalists, big-game hunters, deep-sea sailors, 
scientists, and all others who have traveled and have something 
unusual to say about life on any part of the globe. 


All the manuscripts must be written with the general reading 
public in mind. Technical works designed for the special 
student are not eligible. Typewritten manuscripts, in double 
space, of unpublished and unserialized work in English only 
will be considered. All manuscripts must contain not less than 
50,000 words and not more than 200,000 words. 


This contest is being conducted for book material. The 
winning manuscript will be issued in book form, and $2,500 
will be paid immediately to the author. This payment of $2,500 
will be applied against royalties on the published price of 
the book. 


Both publishers are to have the option of publishing, on the 
usual royalty basis, any books among those submitted which 
may be deemed worthy, though they may fail to win the prize. 
A suitable contract. will be arranged with the authors of such 
books. 


The contest closes on November 30, 1934, and all manuscripts 
must be submitted before that time. The prize will be awarded 
during the month of December, 1934. The Prize Committee 
will consist of the editorial staffs of TRAVEL and of the two 


publishing houses, and a group of writers and explorers. 


American entries should be sent to: 
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4 West 16th Street 
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39 Parker Street, Kingsway 
London, W.C.2, England 
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Waldorf patrons prefer to stop here for many reasons. Its central 
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vate-home charm of Waldorf rooms...the truly personalized services. 
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WHE TRAVEL OPPORTUNITY OF A DECADE 


“T°RAVELERS on the alert for 
the unusual, the exceptional 
vacation are turning to Japan! 


It is astonishing how cheaply 
the trip can be made. Japan is 
one of the few foreign countries 
where the exchange is strongly 
in your favor. Steamship fares 
are the lowest in the world, 
considering service and dis- 
tance traveled. And the Japan 
Tourist Bureau has _ further 
lowered the expense by prepar- 
ing a series of all-inclusive 
tours at remarkably low cost 
which include the most worth 
while regions of the Empire— 
cities, countryside, natural won- 
ders. 


Six weeks is all the time you 
need for the trip, allowing two 
weeks in Japan. Let us send 
you or your tourist agent de- 
tailed itineraries! 


Full information will be furnished 
by any tourist agency, or by the 
Japan Tourist Bureau, c/o Japanese 
Gov't Railways, 551 Fifth Ave., 
N. Y. C., or Chamber of Commerce 
Bldg., 1151 South Broadway, Los 
Angeles, Cal., or c/o Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha Line, 25 Broadway, N. Y. C. 
Please address Dept. Z in each case 
to facilitate prompt reply. 
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JAPAN 
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JUNIOR SCHOOL 


Offers work for the upper elementary classes 
and lower high school years. 


Limited to 25 boys. 

Small classes. Individual instruction. — 
Large campus—ample recreational facilities. 
Summer Session. 

For illustrated catalog, address 


A. W. Sheriff, Headmaster 
Cheshire, Conn. 


OAK GROVE 


A Quaker School for Girls 
Emphasizes College Preparation 


Music, “:t, Expression, Secretarial Science 
Physical Education 


Junior and Senior Schools 
Joyous Outdoor Life among Maine Hills. 


Address: 


Mr. and Mrs. Robert E. Owen, Principals 
Box 134 Vassalboro, Maine 


PENN HALL 


JUNIOR COLLEGE 
Two-Year Classical and General Courses 
accredited by the leading colleges and uni- 
versities. Credits transferable 100%. 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


Individual instruction in preparing for the 
College Board Examination. Also General 
Course and Home Economics. Dramatics, 
Music, Interior Decorating, Secretarial Science. 
Part of May at Ocean City—course not inter- 
rupted. 

25 acre campus. Outdoor sports. 


Frank S. Magill, Headmaster 
Box 30 Chambersburg, Pa. 


THE BISHOP’S SCHOOL 


On the Scripps Foundation. Boarding and 
Day school for Girls, preparatory to Eastern 
Colleges. Good academic standards. Inter- 
mediate grades. Modern equipment. Out- 


door pool. 


CAROLINE SEELY CUMMINS, M.A. 
Vassar, Headmistress 
Box 55, La Jolla, Calif. 
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ON THE WATER 


‘The strong, fresh winds, the invigorating sun and the sheltered waters of 
Daytona Beach make sailing a favorite sport for Florida Preparatory School 


SCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


When You Travel, Leave Your Children at 


MERRICOURT 


They will be safe, happy and healthy in this 
homelike Country Boarding School and Camp 
for girls and boys from 1 to 12 years. Under 
personal care of directors. By month or year 
at reasonable rates. or illustrated booklet. 


Rev. and Mrs. John T. Kingsbury 
Berlin, Conn. 


SEA PINES SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS 


(Incorporated) 
Cape Cod Spring and Fall 
Florida Winter Term 


Collegy _ preparatory. Separate children’s 
unit. Resident nurse. Music, art, horseback 
riding and other extras included in regular 
tuition, 

Address 


Faith Bickford, Box 2, Brewster, Mass. 


MISS HARRIS’ SCHOOL 


A Northern school in a tropical climate. 
Outdoor classes. Boarding and Day. 
For entire year or short periods. 
College Preparatory Courses 
Separate Junior Department 
All sports like swimming, sailing and tennis 
the year round. Interview arranged in the 

North by telegraphing. 
Miss Julia Fillmore Harris 
1060 Brickell Ave., Miami, Florida 


FLORIDA PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Daytona Beach, Florida 


A Northern Boarding and Day School in an 
ideal climate. Sailboats, pool, ocean bathing, 
tennis, baseball. 


Specialize College Board Examinations. All 
Grades. Short term pupils accepted monthly. 
For catalog address: 


Paul E. Brubeck, Headmaster 


Box T, Campgaw, New Jersey 
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With the seasonal 
return to the great 
outdoors — with long 
hours of _ golfing, 
tramping and loafing 
in the sunlight—men 
and women are con- 
fronted with the prob- 
lem of preserving the 
body freshness. Neith- 
er daylight saving nor the NRA can 
keep those industrious little perspira- 
tion glands from working overtinie. 
So it behooves you to insure your- 
self against offensive body odors. The 
new ZIP Cream Deodorant, recently 
introduced by Madame Berthe, orig- 
inator of ZIP—It’s Off because It’s 
Out—will solve this problem for you 
without checking perspiration. 


MADAME BERTHE 
562 Fifth Avenue 
New York City. 


The new “Brilliant” is a camera, 
brilliant in design, and brilliant in 
results. A look at the finder shows 
the picture to be taken, as clearly as 
it exists in actuality. The finder hood 
folds down under the cover and 
springs up automatically when the 
cover is removed. Another practical 
innovation is the leather lanyards 
from which the camera may be con- 
veniently suspended about the neck. 
A luxury model at economy prices. 


WILLOUGHBYS 
110 East 32nd Street, 
New York City. 


Here pictured is a group of shoes 
to please the alert, out-door-minded 
woman, especially the traveler who 
wants both comfort and style. The 
Selby Arch Preserver Shoe answers 
these requirements with shoes for 
walking, for sportswear, for afternoon 
tea, for dancing, each model as smart 
as Paris and as easy to wear as a 
glove. 


SELBY ARCH PRESERVER SHOE SHOP, 
9 East 37th Street, 
New York City. 


TRAVEL'S GUIDE TO 
EACHUSIVE SHOPS 


TRAVEL TOGGERY 
By Aletha Shoemaker 


The predominating new shades to lead the parade for the fall months are 
hkely to be smoke blwe, and the deep plum or egg plant tones for daytime as 
well as evening wear. The latter shade has all the subtlety of black, and being 
a neutral tone, has the advantage of blending harmoniously with other colors. 
Dull velvets dyed to this shade have a smoky look about them that is both 
distinctive and distinguished. 

Chantilly lace which has been languishing these many years in grand- 
mother’s trunks has staged a revival. A great many fine pieces, resurrected 
and refurbished to grace the light of evening once more, since these fragile 
and fine meshed laces are headed for quite a vogue, especially for formal 
gowns. At the other end of the scale from Chantilly is the new Cellophane 
lace, ultra modern, but a hardy competitor in spite of its spider-web, gos- 
samer quality. 

Mainbocher is introducing veiled bodices to some of the most sophisticated 
of evening gowns in the autumn showing. The long sleeves and the back 
of the bodice are fashioned of net; and the front of opaque crepe, a new and 
smart note for early fall dinner gowns. 

Cable advices predict the re-appearance of the fur-bordered hem, both on 
daytime and evening dresses, and coats, too. The long haired furs are being 
used and make a flattering and luxurious fimsh for the new simple line which 
depends more on cut than decoration for its appeal. 

One of the foremost of American designers, Marion Vallee is showing a 
number of advance models in this new egg plant tone. Some are of suede 
cloth and others of velvet. Most of the brimmed group turn up sharply in 
the back and softly at the side. These are worn well over the face in the 
front. Of the brimless lot, berets still cling to first place. These latter range 
from little bits of nothing to tam-o’shanter size, and are as far from the 
Basque beret as from here to China. 

That all-important accessory, the glove is much more simple than in previ- 
ous seasons. Its appeal rests in beautiful detail and the quality of the fabric. 
One of the most attractive is the Iris glace kid in the new deep shades to 
match the all-popular eggplant. 


A refreshment set such as this one 
is a grand gift for birthday, wedding 
or other anniversary and particularly 
when the thermometer is climbing 
for a record. Of crackled glass and 
tole, the glasses rest on a tray of 
green or yellow with white guard and 
handles. The tray conveniently holds 
eight glasses, for each of which there 
is a colored muddler. An accessory 
to the set is a green or yellow relish 
dish containing four removable clear 
glass dishes. Price, $5.00 the set. 


OVINGTON’S, 
437 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 


It is their talent for assembling every possible combination of flowers for 
every possible occasion that has built for Dard’s a reputation for excellence 
surpassed by none. Dependable, yet original enough to delight and surprise 
the most exacting recipient, this The name Dard’s is a guarantee 
organization executes last min- of satisfaction. 
ute orders with such assurance 
and suavity as to insure to the 
sender of bon voyage or other 
remembrances, a _ reputation 
for both taste and imagination. 


DARD’S 

Madison Avenue and 
Fifty-Fourth Street, 
New York City. 


If yours is a dry skin—yow'll be glad to hear about NURIMOR. It’s Marie 
Earle’s most recent creation—a foe to dry, drawn, “crepey” faces! It pos- 
sesses precious elements that replenish natural beauty oils—and boasts a com- 
pleteness of absorption hitherto unknown—so that the skin speedily benefits! 
Two weeks’ use proves it! $5 and $8.50—at the better shops. 


MARIE EARLE 
714 Fifth Avenue 
New York City. 


Use our Shoppers Service. No charge whatever to our subscribers. 
Just write us your needs, Address Travel’s Shoppers Bureau, 4 West 
16th Street, New York City. . 
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Glorified beach pajamas, these, of 
natural linen with dark blue silk hal- 
ter top, and to complete this devastat- 
ingly chic ensemble is a long jacket of 
natural linen, with collar lining to 
match the silk of the halter. The sey- 
eral bright spots in toning up the 
whole are the blue canvas shoes, em- 
broidered in white; a red linen, wide 
brim beach hat, and » striped heach 
bag with wooden handle. The pajamas 
are $29.50; the hat $12.50, and the 
beach bag, $3.50. 


A mid-seaso:: bathing suit model 
with everything to commend it is the 
black silk jersey of the ilustration. 
And a gay young note introduced with 
the multi-colored dots provides the 
necessary stimulus for the perform- 
ance of outstanding aquatic feats. Ac- 
cessories are the healthy size black 
flannel beach bag, and the natural 
color wooden shoes with leather straps. 
The bathing suit is $22.50; the beach 
bag, $3.95. 


SAKS-FIFTH AVENUE, 
New York City. 
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BATTLEGROUND OF THE 
WAR LORDS 


Through Szechwan, Heart of China—Press Gangs, 
Opium and Revolt—The Tragedy 
of Rural China 


By WILLIAM GILMAN 


largest and westernmost province. The fifty million people 

were busy at their trades. So were the dogs of war. Some- 
thing like six hundred thousand soldiers had completed their 
winter hibernation and were ready to follow their generals to 
battle and booty. In the tea-houses of Chengtu, the capital, 
loungers spent their time discussing the chances of various lead- 
ers: it was a game of guess and gamble—the annual Szechwan 
sweepstakes, with seven major lords of war entered. 

Few foreigners who visit China stray inland from its out- 
ports. Of these, oil company scouts and munitions sellers 
straggle as far as Szechwan’s eastern boundary. Missionaries go 
even further. But a scanty few, at best, have ever seen “Sunny 
Szechwan.” All take the same route, the only natural entrance 
to mountain-rimmed Szechwan, the Yangtze River. Travelers 
take a powerful little steamer, equipped to fight the rapids of 
the spectacular Yangtze gorges and carrying a guard of Amer- 
ican sailors to battle it out with bandits on shore. 

Fourteen hundred miles inland, the steamer reaches Chung- 
king and can go no farther. From there stone paths lead the 
adventurous on—to Tibet and Turkestan. 

These paths cross the Red Basin, some of the richest land on 
earth and ablaze with the red, blue, white and pink of poppies. 
From here comes much of China’s opium and it is here that the 
warlords fight for control. 

Three weeks westward of Chungking, I and my traveling 
companion, a Venetian physician, Dr. Pietro Orlandini, reached 
the holy Buddhist mountain, Omei Shan, standing on the border 
of Sikong, the “No Man’s Land” in which Chinese and Tibetan 
armies are warring now. 

Here we discarded our palanquins and took to our feet for 
the three-day climb to Omei Shan’s summit. Here, alone in all 


S PRING came smiling upon Szechwan, China’s wealthiest, 
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PRIEST AND SCHOLAR 


Aided by spectacles and a magnifying glass, this priest studies one of 

the ancient Chinese classics, rocking gently back and forth and 

chanting aloud to the cadence of the prose. A lap dog is his pet, 

instead of the caged canary which old gentlemen generally prefer 
in Szechwan. 


Szechwan, there were no soldiers. But depression had struck 
the Buddhist monks. Pilgrims were few, said one fat abbot, 
because civil war had produced hard times. And those who 
came were increasingly cynical. He showed us with melan- 
choly a rock shelf at the back of the temple—a sort of “suicide 
cliff.” Not for ten years, he said, had a pilgrim cast himself 
over the jagged edge into the arms of Buddha waiting below. 

From another abbot, a charming young fellow about twenty- 
two, came treatment even more harsh than that we received 
from the military. But we were to blame. He was very young 
to have attained the rank of abbot in his temple, one of nearly 


aba In this typical Chinese city of 
a rior, traffic enters through the ancient wall. 
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a hundred on the sides and top of the mountain that minister 
to the physical and religious wants of pilgrims. His was a 
typical barn-like structure among pines on the very summit 
of Omei Shan. 

Forewarned of the vegetarianism of Buddhist monks, we 
had purchased three live chickens at a village at the moun- 
tain’s base. These were then carried cackling on a coolie’s 
shoulder up the mountain. 

To celebrate reaching the summit we slaughtered one of 
the hens in this abbot’s temple. He grimaced but politely did 
not endeavor to convert or prohibit us. He even invited us to 
eat our evening meal with him in his chamber. 

To induce friendship he brought out several bottles of 
kaoliang and led so sturdily in the consumption of this native 
hard liquor, youngster that he was, that his saintly eyes were 
soon merry. Then I recalled Charles Lamb’s “Dissertation on 
Roast Pig.” Would it apply to chicken? I offered him a 
piece of white meat and he waved it away, steeling himself 
with another glassful of kaoliang. Soon I offered him a wing 
and he waved it away (another glassful). Finally when a 
drumstick was waved in all its broiled fragrance an inch from 
his nose he touched it gingerly, as if not to hurt his guests by 
absolute refusal, and applied the finger to his lips. In another 
minute or two he had gorged down the flesh and was assailing 
the wings, breast and every other bone that had a morsel of 
meat on it. Finally, this appreciation of our cooking became 


distasteful. Orlandini and I went off to our campbeds, placed be- 
neath a grimacing god of plaster with upraised sword of wood. 

Our servant woke us in the morning with unintelligible blub- 
bering. We dressed hastily and followed him, fearing the 
Chinese version of a Comanche raid. Our luggage was strewn 
about on the trail. We sought the abbot for an explanation 
but he kept hidden. Finally, from an acolyte, we understood 
that our host was in the throes of contrition and a hangover. 
We had tempted him into committing a major sin. He didn’t 
want the likes of us hanging around any longer. 

So we stayed at another temple nearby and from Omei Shan’s 
11,000 feet summit an older, fatter, shrewder abbot showed us 
famous Mt. Sikong, the “Snow Mountain” gleaming pale yellow 
eighty miles to the west in Tibet. 

Another experience on Omei Shan revealed eloquently how 
the Szechwanese are enslaved by opium. By way of paren- 
thesis, it must be stated that surveys have shown at least sev- 
enty per cent of the province’s adults to be addicts. There 
is nothing wrong, says Szechwan society, with a man who has 
a-yin for opium. If he is a member of the higher classes, he 
should indulge accordingly. When traveling, if he finds no 
other stop but a filthy inn, he must not share a smoking couch 
with coolies and soldiers but should produce his own outfit 
and indulge in private. 

No such code governs the poor. Straw and mud huts— 
“flophouses”—are found everywhere along the trails through- 


AFTER THE DAY’S LABOR 


Globe, Paris 


The day’s work is over and these coolies of Szechwan are gathered in a small inn to devour their rice and greens—and meat if they have money 
enough. After the meal is over they smoke their slender bone and bamboo pipes, exchange anecdotes and gossip or seek solace in the opium to 
which most of the Szechwanese are addicted. 
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READING THE LATEST NEWS 


Newspapers, advertisements and political propaganda crowd the bulletin boards of the Chinese cities. Some posters urge the populace to beware 
of communism which is becoming increasingly powerful in agricultural China, others urge the use of this or that brand of tooth paste or celebrate 
the virtues of other products of the West. The people, however, are primarily interested in the news. 


out the province. Each has one, two and three couches and a 
boy or girl attendant. Here the poor travelers and coolies, 
the pilgrims and couriers, charge their souls with new vigor 
before trudging on again over the stone slabs. 

In the cities, of course, opium shops are everywhere. 

“This is a city in which ninety per cent of the adults use 
opium,” a German friend in Chungking told me. And he had 
lived in China too long to be melodramatic ‘about its vices. 

Poppy pods, after they are “milked” dry of the raw gum, 
are often used as baby rattles. The seeds are considered a deli- 
cacy by youngsters and are hawked in the streets of Chengtu, al- 
though chemical analysis has shown that they contain the drug. 

How much harm does opium do? Not so much, claim many 
foreign physicians. It affords mental relief to the brain worker, 
physical relief to laborers. 

Anyway, the question is one that gets tangled inevitably with 
morals, the whole distasteful business of telling somebody else 
what is good for him. The Omei Shan experience is an 
example: 

We left much of our luggage below the mountain before 
the ascent, taking but one coolie, a porter. One-third of the 
way up we left behind the last opium shop. Now, we thought, 
the fellow would be cured perforce—for a time, anyway. To 
help matters I explained in a few Chinese words and with 
many gestures that the habit is bad, using the argument he 
would understand best—that opium money goes up in smoke. 
He agreed readily enough. 

“Yapien,” he said, “is bad.” 

Then, at the summit, seated by a charcoal fire in the temple 
one night, I saw him pull out surreptitiously a small tin can, 


plunge his fingers into it and devour something. 
“Yapien?” TI asked. 


“Yes,” he grinned in return. 

So much for reformation and the puritan principle. He 
was so genial that we later bestowed upon him an empty con- 
densed milk can in which to carry his dope. 

The road from Omei Shan to Chengtu, two hundred miles 
away, was filled with bands of marching soldiers. On the 
whole, they minded their business as far as foreigners were 
concerned. They were troublesome only in that they brawled 
in the inns at night and sleep was difficult. 

To add to the noise they placed a great deal of emphasis on 
bugling. Bugle corps were everywhere, and Marshal Liu 
Hsiang, seeking to wrest power from his uncle, Marshal Liu 
Wen-hui, had taken up modernism so enthusiastically that 
bugle corps of boy volunteers were practicing at all times and 
places. “Taps” were blown horribly from sundown to mid- 
night. Missionaries complained that the soldiers confiscated 
their hymn books wherever they found them in Chinese Chris- 
tians’ homes so that they might have,new music to play. At 
Mienchow, at midnight, I heard “God Save the King” and 
“Onward, Christian Soldiers.” 

Nearing Chengtu signs of impending war became more evi- 
dent. The fields in the lush Red Basin were strangely de- 
serted. One missed the familiar spectacle of Chinese farmers, 
wearing faded blue pants and great straw hats bending in the 
rice fields. Ripened wheat was falling to the ground. A few 
women were trying to plow the land, pulling the plows them- 
selves. It was the fear of the la-fu which had sent the peasants 
hiding in their homes. 

In Chengtu, too, there was a strange hush. Business went 
on slowly in the arcade-like streets, roofed with straw matting 
and bordered by bazaars selling furs from Tibet and electric 


flashlights from the Occident. Women were big with child. The 
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A SHEEP HERD 


Here in northwest Szechwan on the outskirts of Mohammedan China, 

a sheep herd is being driven from one walled city to another. The 

sheep dog is not found in China proper. The herder uses members 
of his family to keep the sheep in line. 


rich wore whites and the poor 
their modest blue or rags. But 
most people stayed indoors. In 
tea-houses the wealthier Chi- 
nese sprawled in their wicker 
chairs, discussing the coming 
war. Through the walled city’s 
four great gates a few desper- 
ate farmers came to market 
bearing great black hogs, tied 
on bamboo poles, feet in the 
air, grunting apprehensively. 

Soldiers crowded the streets, 
a purple ribbon denoting one 
general’s follower, an orange 
ribbon that of his ally’s man. 
Marshal Liu’s troops proudly 
flaunted sleeve bands on which 
were printed in English the let- 
ters “24A” and the number of 
each man. These were members 
of the 24th Army who were de- 
fending the city and that sec- 
tion. 

And yet, as an indication of 
the innate sense of order and 
lack of violent crime among 
Chinese, there were no robber- 
ies, no footpaddings. 

But coolies stayed out of the 
streets. Riksha men refused to 
go in the direction of soldier 
camps and trips in rikshas were 
accompanied by the sound of 
mutterings. They dreaded the 


gum from the flowering pods. 
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Much of the opium which Chinese farmers are 

forced to grow comes from Szechwan. 

upper picture a poppy farmer is scraping the raw 

At the right is the 

gateway to Tzetung, the last city on the Great 

North Road. Steel doors swing shut at night and 
riflemen occupy the tower. 


la-fu, a terrible scourge feared in many parts of rural China. 

La-fu is a typical Chinese institution corresponding to press- 
ganging. In sound it resembles the English “lassoo” and its 
meaning is not very different, This brutal method is used to 
swell the ranks. Marshal Liu, for instance, needed ten thou- 
sand more men. Squads of his soldiers waited at alleyway exits 
and at the city gates. Whenever they spied a likely lad they 
pounced upon him and led him away with a rope around his 
neck. This is the equivalent of “You’re in the army now.” 

Some of the captured coolies are put im compounds and 
drilled into becoming soldiers. A large number are forced to 
carry rice and ammunition. 

The press-gang squads found recruiting slow and began prowl- 
ing down the alleys from which seeped the sweet, brown, 
sickening odor of burning opium. They began raiding the 
teahouses. 

In its terror Chengtu was chuckling over one incident con- 
nected with the draft. Lysistrata fashion, a carpenter’s wife 
showed the military how unimportant she considered their war. 
Her husband had been unfortunate enough to be in a tea- 
house when the raiders came. Mrs. Wang heard of the calamity 
soon enough and began searching for her.spouse. On the third 
day she heard a familiar voice within the walls of a compound. 

“Yes, it is I, Wang Pu-yih, the carpenter,” replied her hus- 
band’s voice to her questioning call. 

Thereupon she began cursing the lieutenant. In a loud voice 
she reviled him, his ancestors and his ancestors’ ancestors. She 
left that night to feed her children but returned on the follow- 
ing morning, lungs rested, for another siege. The lieutenant 
yielded that afternoon and Wang was freed. 

Ludicrously enough, there was a sequel. Other women who 
had lost their husbands sought out Mrs. Wang and drafted her 
to lead a screaming, cursing party to the compound, there to 
obtain their mates. But the lieutenant heard 
of the raid in advance. He marched his men 
off to the war. Or, at least, so went the tale 
over which Chengtu was deriving genuine 
pleasure. 

We left the city, detouring one battlefield, 
fleeing over another. Some of the battles in 
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VISITORS AT A SZECHWAN PRISON 


At this prison in Szechwan relatives are permitted to climb up ladders 

and talk to the inmates through the tiny apertures that serve as 

windows. Conservative Chinese can not complain that lawbreakers 

are pampered. Minor offenders such as petty thieves and wife beaters 

are punished with sufficient severity; radicals of all kinds are treated 

with ruthless brutality and every year hundreds—possibly thousands— 
are shot or beheaded. 


Szechwan’s wars are bloody ones but those of this war were not. 
We were present, for instance, at the capture of Kintang. It 
happened while we slept. Messages evidently flew through the 
night. The incoming general wanted the city and was evidently 
able to convince the defending commander that he could “save 
face” and soldiers by making himself scarce. Sometime during 
the night the defender evacuated. For a few hours the city was 
actually denuded of soldiers, a remarkable enough situation in 
itself. The next morning, as we were departing through the west 
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CONTENTMENT ON THE ROAD 


Happy peasants are rare in China these days, but this farmer is con- 

tent with the trade he has just made at the city’s market place. In 

Szechwan the peasants are among the finest in China, honest, affable 
and unspoiled by Westernism. 


Robert Fulton 


gate, the conquering hero came in. He strode along the road 
through the gateway in the midst of a score of unhappy city 


William Gilman 


THE PRESS GANG 


The announcement that “The Reds are coming” sends these government troops fleeing from Kwangyan to escape the victorious communist army. 
Most of the soldiers are press-ganged coolies, miserable victims of the la-fu, who trudge along with sweat rags about their head carrying the ammuni- 
tion, rice, money chests and other necessities of war. 
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Globe, Paris 


AT THE OPEN AIR RESTAURANT 


For quick meals travelers and coolies visit the open air restaurant that is generally found near every inn. Steamed rice and soup are kept hot in 
the two buckets. Other foods on the menu are glazed duck or chicken, Chinese pretzels, puddings and vermicelli. 


burgomasters. Following him were a half dozen bodyguards 
with ugly looking 45 calibre Colts. Then came a bus for his 
general staff, a dilapidated American touring car—his vehicle 
of state—a troop of Mongol ponies and a division of singing 
soldiers. 

Szechwan still remembers the notorious Chang Hsien-chung, 
who came down from the north in 1600. The memory of this 
bloodthirsty warrior whose intention it was to exterminate the 
population is perpetuated by a “Seven Kills” tablet near 
Chengtu. On it is written his proclamation, strangely resem- 
bling that of great Tamerlaine. 

“Heaven created all things in order to do honor to man and 
made him master. Man has no virtue with which to requite 
heaven. Therefore, kill, kill, kill, kill, kill, kill, kill!” 

That tablet standing on a battlefield of the twentieth century 
indicates how the old and new mix and war with each other in 
Szechwan, in all China. 

On the road to Tsz Liu-tsing, eight coolies were carrying a 
piano on their shoulders over the narrow trail. It was destined 
for some general and had found its way 1,800 miles inland— 
through the Yangtze gorges, through the mountains and over 
the plain. 

Tsz Liu-tsing was a prize of war two years ago. It is in the 
center of a rich salt well area where an abundance of natural 
gas has led exploiters to expect oil. Salt brings wealth to the 
city. Opium “dens” there crowd out residences. Children run 
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about the streets with buckets of kaoliang for their elders, just 
as they do in a Pennsylvania coal mining town with buckets of 
beer. The workers in this region work twelve hours per day, 
seven days per week with only one holiday—New Year’s Day. 

Marshal Liu Hsiang spent thirty thousand soldiers to cap- 
ture this area. His soldiers carry Mausers while students and 
disgusted business men sign petitions calling upon the military 
to cease battling each other and march off to war upon the 
Japanese. On the main road from Chungking to Chengtu, buses 
carry the mail in times of peace but on the other trails the 
courier still sidles along as he did two thousand years ago, a 
bamboo pole on his shoulder from each end of which hangs a 
parcel of oilcloth-wrapped letters, an extra pair of straw sandals 
dangling around his neck and, if he has been traveling all night, 
a lantern in his hand. 

Nearly everywhere in Szechwan the new could be seen 
battling with the old. Though civil wars are constantly being 
fought in Szechwan, no general ever tears down his rival’s 
telegraph line. It may become his, and it cannot be replaced 
easily. Many of the younger generation carry on the fight 
against opium (introduced to China, incidentally, a hundred 
years ago by foreigners). One who wished to be cured visited 
a Chungking physician, and having heard vaguely of the won- 
ders of physical science, asked him for some drug that would 
bolster his will power, would make him resist temptation. 

(Continued on page 43) 


MIDNIGHT 
WITH THE FLEET 


A Pre-View of Future Naval Warfare—Mechanical 
Wonders of a Modern Dreadnaught 


By ANDREW R. BOONE 


HAD a feeling of considerable security as I peered from the 

bridge back through the gloom on the powerful column of 

battleships, Darkness enveloped the war dogs. As far as the 
eye could pierce the evening mist not a light showed on the 
Pacific. There was nothing to warn the “enemy” of our pres- 
ence. Even the staccato dots and dashes of the powerful radio 
instruments were muffled, though not silent, as messages poured 
out to other ships in line. 

There...a searchlight flashed, its flaming tongue licking at 
a lowering cloud. Scarcely had the light revealed its presence 
when the darting tongue retreated within the round gullet. 
Some “boot,” a newcomer to enlisted ranks, had erred, His in- 
discretion, though quickly brought to order, was taken largely 
as a matter of course, for the fleet’s tactical exercises train such 
as him not to repeat mistakes when a real emergency descends 
on the fleet. 

Through the darkness we slipped over the calm waters of the 
Pacific at precise intervals of five hundred yards. As we moved 
toward the scene of an anticipated attack I watched the 
shadowy forms of the great machines of national defense roll- 
ing in our wake, their foremasts and yard arms etched faintly 
against eastern clouds. 

One turn of the propellers, more or less, during two or three 
hours of steaming in formation would create dangerously ragged 
intervals between ships, yet with uncanny precision the 35,000- 
ton dreadnaughts maneuvered, ever maintaining their rightful 
positions as battle lookouts lay aloft. No lights, did I say? This 
is hardly accurate. When I stood in the exact center of the bridge 
on the West Virginia I could see near the waterline on the 
stern of the gray ghost next ahead the dim rays of a tiny wake 
light. 

These wake lights, and one other group of which I shall speak 
presently, were the only ones visible anywhere on the Pacific. 
We already were too far off Los Angeles harbor to see the re- 
flection of that city’s lights in the sky. But on each bridge for 
the length of the column a young ensign kept his eyes glued on 
the wake light next ahead, a remarkable instrument gripped 
firmly in his hands. It is a stadimeter, a mechanical device in- 
vented by the late Rear Admiral Bradley A. Fiske, which solves 
automatically a right angle triangle of which one side is the 
distance between bridges. So simple! 

But our problem was more complex than mere navigation. 


BATTLESHIPS ON PARADE 


Moving with mechanical precision the squadron of dreadnaughts sets 

out at dusk for midnight maneuvers on the high sea. After dark has 

fallen the utmost skill in navigation is required to maintain perfect 

formation in the squadron. At all times each ship must be in its 
rightful position. 


We sought an enemy. Battle lookouts lay aloft, scanning the 
seas for any strange craft, seeking out any offenders among 
our own ships who might show a light. Suddenly word is passed 
down from aloft: “A light aft, sir!” 
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A GAS ATTACK AT SEA 


In the naval war of the future gas will doubtless play an important role. 
bombs are being dropped from the airj The bombs explode on the water and surround 


the ship with poisonous fumes. 


Within seconds the light disappeared in re- 
sponse to the mute command of a blinker gun 
aimed directly at lookouts on the unwary ship. 
The blinker gun shoots rays of light in dots and 
dashes, not bullets. Unlike other modern naval 
“weapons” it resembles a medieval blunderbus. 
No one not in its direct path can see the signals 
from a light set near the breech pouring out 
through the barrel. 

Minutes lengthen into a half-hour... an hour. 
Lookouts increase their vigil. Hardly a word is 
spoken as the ships slip silently on...on. We 
were steaming into “battle” without benefit of 
destroyers and cruisers. They were the “enemy”. 
We must sight them first and destroy them or 
be destroyed. 

At last two trained eyes made out a ghost 
on the horizon. 

“Destroyer on the starboard beam, sir,” sang 
a voice husky with excitement. 

“Two destroyers on the starboard beam, sir,” 
shouted another. 

“A whole column of ’em,” echoed a third. 

Glasses capable of throwing into relief ships 
that pass in the night swept the sea. 

“Battle lookouts lay aloft,” came the stern 
command. “Bugler, sound general quarters. 
Take condition two. Open lights one and two.” 

Millions of electrical candles cast their beams across the 
waters Out...out...out...eight thousand yards. There the 
powerful beams impaled a pair of gray ghosts, swept back and 
forth along the line of sea wasps. Broadside batteries and big 
guns swung to starboard, elevated for the proper range; sub- 
caliber guns popping like toy pistols commenced firing, We had 
met the enemy and they were ours. 

Only a game it was, yet a realistic and dreadfully accurate 
display of naval skill and force. Throughout the night, until 
the game had ended and I retired to my stateroom, all the de- 
fense weapons known to modern naval science were brought to 
kear on the problem. Fact is, modern tactics require all known 
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methods of attack and defense to be kept eter- 
nally ready. 

Airplanes may rise over dark waters. De- 
stroyers and cruisers, deployed ahead and on 
the flanks, hinder the opponents’ movements. 
Modern war, even when fought at sea, contem- 
plates the use of gas and protection against that 
must be considered. Long range fire and bomb- 
ing airplanes make necessary the use of hori- 
zontal armor. Shells fired from big guns fifteen 
miles distant fall on a target as vertically as 
bombs dropped from airplanes flying two miles 
overhead. Heavy deck armor from bow to stern 
guards the ships’ vital works against these fall- 
ing missiles while rapid firing anti-aircraft guns 
capable of tossing five-inch high explosive shells 
four miles straight up defend the decks against 
air attacks. 

The battleships seaplanes are not to be con- 
fused with the navy’s high-speed combat planes. 
Although armored, their primary missions are 
to scout for the enemy and spot gunfire for 
their individual ships. While they extend the 
horizon for the battleships to a marked degree 
their presence imposes certain limitations on 
the battleships. The big guns cannot be fired 
with the planes aboard. In one test case an ob- 
paren plane atop a turret was nearly shaken 


Here gas 


COMING OUT OF A SMOKE SCREEN 


As the airplane carrier Lexington emerges from a smoke screen her aerial fighters are 
seen massed on the fore deck. At the present time the airplanes have approximately a 


five-hour cruising range. 


to pieces as two 2100 pound sixteen-inch shells emerged from 
their hundred-ton guns. This fact already has provoked much 
discussion in the ward-rooms where officers discuss over the 
coffee with bold freedom results of tactical exercises. 

There are two limitations to the use of aircraft aboard battle- 
ships. At present they have only approximately a five-hour 
flying range and under present regulations battleship planes 
cannot be catapulted if they are apt to capsize in a rough 
sea. 

Conceivably the battleships might encounter a situation 
where it would become necessary to catapult them without 
their pilots and abandon them to the waves. And if an enemy, 


once the planes had taken the air, should turn tail and run 
away, the battleships either would be forced to abandon the 
chase and pick up their planes within a short time or abandon 
their planes at the end of that time and trust to luck in 
rescuing them at some later time. Longer cruising ranges for 
present planes or amphibian planes, now being developed, 
which could land on the carriers to refuel may solve this prob- 
lem. 

Under such practice conditions as those I observed the battle- 
ship planes offer no considerable problem. An occasional mis- 
hap, such as that which befell one plane during an annual 
cruise when it struck the top of a swell on coming in to land 
and nosed over in the cold water, does not discourage the fliers. 
An hour later they may be in the air again. At the end of their 
flights they land on the sea with the same apparent ease that 
airliners come to rest on a land port. 

In single file each ship’s planes glide down and one pilot 
after another stalls in, losing as much flying speed as possible 
to avoid bouncing from the crest of one swell to another, They 
taxi alongside and a few minutes later the fliers are exchang- 
ing opinions over the ever hot coffee in the ward room. 

Both the air and line officers often discuss new battleships, 
trends in construction, value of anti-aircraft guns, worth of the 
planes. For the moment, of course, no new battleships are con- 


templated by the navy. Treaty provisions forbid the laying down 
of a new battleship before 1936. Then what? A combination 
earrier-battleship type, with two heavy triple-gun turrets for- 
ward and landing space aft for handling possibly fifty planes? 
Even here there is a division of thought that precludes any 
definite prognostication. The small talk of the ward room, car- 
ried on freely even in the presence of civilian visitors, shows 
the officers are giving considerable thought to new develop- 
ments, always alert to seize on any new ideas that will increase 
the navy’s efficiency, both on the surface and in the air. 

Our present battleships are conventional in every sense. Ris- 
ing out of the main deck of the newer ships are four two-gun 
turrets and two masts, with two funnels between the masts 
to carry away hot gasses from the boilers far below. Unlike 
the old coal-burners, these funnels discharge no black smoke 
from the crude oil. Even though the West Virginia burns some 
scores of barrels of crude oil each hour when boiling ahead at 
fifteen knots, there is no smoke. The cloud I saw pouring from 
the forward stack early one morning came from the deck in- 
cinerator consuming potato peelings and cauliflower leaves 
trimmed from the day’s lunch. 

The after mast carries four three-foot searchlights, the after 
torpedo defense station and a main battery director control 
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FULL STEAM AHEAD 


Dense clouds of black smoke pour from the funnels of this destroyer as the engines work under forced draft. 


At the same time airplanes are 


hanging a white smoke screen around the destroyer to conceal it from the eyes of the enemy. 


BEAVERS AT WORK 


How a Beaver Colony is Organized—Logging and Storing the Winter's Food— 


Triumphs in Aquatic Engineering 


By WENDELL CHAPMAN 


ie 
A DIFFIDENT VISITOR 


After a hole had been chopped in the ice a beaver emerged, draped 

in moss and looking apologetic and bewildered. Ordinarily beavers 

spend the winter under water and must wait until spring for their 
release. 


‘Wendell Chapman 


HROUGHOUT the entire world there is no mammal so 

nearly approaching the human being in codperative efforts 
and engineering skill as the beaver. In fact, while man 
was still a barbarian, the beaver was living in harmonious col- 
onies, building dams, digging canals for transportation, carry- 
ing on logging operations, constructing houses and storing food 
for the winter. 

The beaver would have been a fitting symbol for our na- 
tion. This animal made history in the early days. Trappers 
invaded the wilderness of the West in quest of its pelt. A suc- 
cessful catch of beaver meant the end of the rainbow for the 
trapper, and the end of the rainbow often was found in val- 
leys of the Rocky Mountains. The Grand Teton Peak beck- 
oned the trapper for hundreds of miles in all directions. At its 
base in Pierre’s Hole on the west and in Jackson’s Hole on the 
east, some of the most famous summer rendezvous were held. To 
these valley meeting places the trapper, as well as the Indian, 
journeyed with his fur catch for the year and there swapped 
his pelts with trading companies for many things which brought 


him apparent compensation for the hard, dangerous work of’ 


his calling. One hide bought a pint of “good” whiskey; or 
a prime pelt bought anything from a twelve and a half cent 
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trifle to a dollar’s worth of provisions, ammunition and traps. 
The fact that such pelts were worth eight to ten dollars in 
the eastern market explains why the fortunes of the Astors, 
the Wendels and the Hudson Bay Company grew so rapidly. 

Although the pelts brought the trapper only a small fraction 
of their value, at the same time some things very dear to him 
were correspondingly cheap. A few trivial trinkets would buy 
a used squaw, and a little better selection would procure a 
new one. When the nomadic trapper left for the wilds, the 
squaws, like the whiskey bottles, were usually discarded. There 
was no wisdom in transporting squaws and demi-papooses when 
valuable fur cargo could be packed in their stead, and besides 
there was no place to keep them while the trapper followed 
his lines. 

It was necessary for the trapper to know some of the habits 
and peculiarities of the beaver in order that he might set his 
traps to best advantage. But he left meagre records of their 
personal characteristics and habits. To make more detailed 
observations of the wild beaver, I had sought out their lands 
during many years. The unusual friendliness of one colony 


in the Colorado Rockies came as a surprise, indeed. 

One evening a V-shaped ripple glided slowly across a moun- 
tain pond. Often before, I had seen those apexes shattered 
by a wide splash of alarm. But this evening the brown head 
came steadily on, pushing the wedge of waves to the shore. 
Arising at the water’s edge, the beaver sat back and sniffed. 
The mysterious animal waddled over 


Breathlessly I waited. 


ee 
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LUCKY FIND 


Beavers show unmistakable rapture when they are fortunate enough 

to find a felled tree near the water. This youngster quickly chisels 

off a few bites of the bark to make sure his eyes and nose have not 
deceived him. 


to the land and advanced. Only a few feet from me, it again 
sat back to sniff, listen and peer. Then on it came. It smelled 
of my shoes, and arose to place clammy paws and a cold nose 
against my hand. Although the nose of a beaver feels much 
like that of a dog, nevertheless, the touch of a wild beaver 
gives one an indescribable thrill. The contact is symbolical— 
one of the shyest and most persecuted of creatures, willing to 
be friendly with man. 

My wife and I had built a blind at the edge of the pond 
near the main runway into an aspen grove. To make the blind 
as inconspicuous as possible we constructed the framework of 
dry poles, such as the beavers use in building their lodges 
and dams. The cracks were filled in with aspen limbs from the 
beaver’s logging scenes and branches from a Douglas fir, which 
they had felled. Concealing ourselves about mid-afternoon, we 
waited quietly. An hour before sundown an old beaver swam 
to the runway twenty-five feet from the blind, crawled onto 
the bank and sat up to reconnoiter before going to the grove. 
As the wind eddied the beaver sniffed at the blind. Noticing 
this structure she pushed back into the water and swam in 
the direction of the lodge, stopping opposite us to sniff, listen 
and peer. We hardly breathed as the dripping creature wad- 
dled over the rocks to examine the blind. She came to a hole 
left for the camera and peered through for half a minute at 
a couple of living statues. Evidently satisfied that we meant 
no harm, she grasped an aspen limb and cut it from the blind. 
When she turned her back we saw a notch on one side of 
her paddle shaped tail, probably the result of an accident 
in logging. Notchtail subsequently proved to be the matron 
of the colony. 

After laying the branch at the water’s edge, the beaver re- 
turned for another. Grasping the large end of a well anchored 
limb, she tugged and lunged, doing much havoc to the blind. 
We feared that the whole structure might topple over onto 
her, but fortunately the framework held. The branch pried 
against her side as she descended to the water, and so she 
hoisted it over her head to the opposite side of her mouth for 
more convenient towing. Also taking the first branch she had 
laid at the water’s edge, she swam slowly down the pond to 
the newly started storage pile of winter food. She dived under, 
bobbed up without the load and swam back to us. In the mean- 
time I had abandoned the blind and was sitting entirely ex- 
posed on the rocks a few feet from the water where she would 
pass. It was upon her return that she crawled out, waddled 
over and placed her nose and paws against my hand. 

That evening Notchtail wrecked our blind. We never con- 
structed another, because attempting to hide oneself from an 
animal with a keen sense of smell is as absurd as the fabled 
ostrich poking his head into the sand. The beaver can “see” 
round corners and through inky darkness. 

The following afternoon we discovered a tree which had 
been blazed the preceding night. As it was near the main run- 
way, we thought it would undoubtedly be cut next, and ac- 
cordingly we took up our watch nearby. Toward evening the 
rocky mountainside, mottled with patches of evergreen and il- 
luminated by occasional clumps of multi-hued aspens, hung 
from the water’s edge in reflected splendor. A brown head 
arose rippling the mirror as it advanced toward the runway. 
Notchtail waddled out of the water and sat up, sniffing for in- 
formation. Her eyes closed as she pointed her nose upward, 
but she was not napping She was merely concentrating on 
her senses of hearing and smelling, keen beyond our compre- 
hension. The snapping of a twig, a rustle of grass, a light 
footfall many rods away would tell the beaver vividly what 
we could comprehend only through our eyes. The chatter of 
a squirrel or the chirp of a bird might be apparently unno- 
ticed by her, or she might retreat in panic at such voices. She 
knew the language of the wild chatterboxes and could always 
distinguish their danger signals. The odor laden breezes, too, 
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FELLING A TREE 


The sharp teeth of the beaver work rapidly. It took this beaver only 

fifty-five minutes to fell this tree which was five inches in diameter. 

The beaver does not control the fall of the tree as is often supposed. 

When the tree starts to crack the beaver flees for safety not knowing 
where the trunk will land. 


carried messages that were too subtle for us to notice. 

As a precautionary measure deep rooted in her race, Notch- 
tail observed the grove very carefully. Nature’s wireless of 
scent and sound brought her no message because the wind 
was blowing cross-wise. Disappointed over the lack of 
news and urged on by the need for winter food, she 
slumped down and remained with closed eyes, as_ if 
in deep meditation. Then she arose, turned ponderously 
around and made for deep water. Fifty feet from the shore 
she drifted slowly in a right angled turn to zig-zag back and 
forth parallel to the shore, sniffing, listening and looking up 
the runway. Occasionally she stopped swimming and hoisted 
her nose a couple of inches in order to better catch any mes- 
sages. Swimming to a snag she climbed upon it. A shifting 
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breeze bore down from the aspens, and she sat for a minute 
inhaling the green aroma before pushing off for the runway, 
where she crawled out. Every five to ten feet she halted to take 
careful observations. Coyotes, wolves, lynxes, bob-cats, moun- 
tain lions, wolverine and bears are natural enemies of the 
beaver out of water. They are equipped for fighting and the 
beaver is not. Her powerful teeth are adapted to industry 


rather than to rending of flesh. Therefore Notchtail must avoid 
rather than face her foes. 
After advancing far up the runway, Notchtail became uncer- 


Wendell Chapman 
THE WORK OF THE BEAVER 


The eighteen aspen trees lodged here represent many hours of hard 
labor on the part of the four-footed lumber jacks. An examination of 
the stumps showed that most of the trees were cut from all sides. 


Wendell Chapman 


SCENTING DANGER 


Interruption by enemies—coyotes, wild cats or bears—accounts for 

many abandoned tasks. This worker takes a few moments off to 

sniff and listen. The beaver believes that discretion is the better 
part of valor and will take no chances if danger threatens. 
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tain about us. The wind did not bring tidings and her eyes 
did not satisfy her as to what we were. Meditating for some 
time, she returned to the pond in a shuffling trot, plunged in 
silently, arose twenty-five feet out and swam to a runway which 
led to the opposite side of our location. She advanced inter- 
mittently up this parallel runway until the cross-wind carried 
our odor to her. After the customary meditation, she returned 
in her clumsy gait to the pond, plunged in without a splash 
for a short dive, swam to the original runway, and without hes- 
itation waddled up the path opposite us. At this point she 
scrutinized us thoroughly, then proceeding to the tree started 
to cut from the most convenient position. Every few minutes 
she stopped to sniff and listen for enemies, consuming fifty-five 
minutes in felling the tree which was five inches in diameter. 
Several times when disturbed by the click of the camera shut- 
ter, she left and started for the pond, going ten to twenty feet 
before halting. But each time she returned to the tree. 

While cutting the tree, the beaver looked up once at the 
top, but she evidently was not appraising the direction in which 
it would fall. Although the nearest overhead limb was di- 
rectly above her and the tree was leaning exactly over her, 
nevertheless she did not shift her position. Continuing to cut 
from where she sat, she mouthed deeply past the heart of the 
tree, one forepaw on the upper face of the notch and the other 
resting on the lower side. When the top lurched the beaver 
was apparently unaware of this initial start. A few more chisel- 
ing bites started the tree on its final descent and the first 
crackling of the uncut fibers changed Notchtail from a calm 
creature into a panic stricken, nervous animal fleeing for the 
pond as if a demon were in pursuit. The tree top fell directly 
upon the beaver, the many outstretched limbs cushioning the 
fall. 

In connection with the felling of trees many stories have 
arisen attributing accurate control to the beaver. Tradition 
has it that the young buck beaver selects his bride and starts 
upstream on his honeymoon trip looking for a favorable home 
site. Appraising with engineering eye all the trees along the 
bank and finding one which he can fell across the stream in 
just the proper place for the dam, he sets to work felling the 
tree exactly where he wants it, builds the dam on this founda- 
tion, impounds the water, constructs a house and then settles 
down with his bride to raise nice little fur coats for the trap- 
per. Moreover, this tradition is accepted by some men whose 
opinions should be well founded. But for our part, we have 
never seen a dam with a fallen tree as a foundation. After ob- 
serving beavers cutting about twenty trees in our presence, after 
examining many logging scenes, and after talking with many 
woodsmen familiar with the logging activities of the beaver, we 
have practically no evidence pointing to control. 

One colony which we observed was working desperately to 
procure sufficient food for storage. The main runway skirted 
a rock slide. In spite of the fact that many trees could have 


. been cut on the level ground, the beaver felled one after another 


onto the rock slide, from which only the branches could be 
recovered. 

Of the twenty-odd trees beavers have felled in our presence, 
two hit the fleeing cutters. However, observation of the ani- 
mals at work is not necessary to give one first hand evidence 
that they do not control the direction in which their trees fall. 
In order to observe this, one need merely go into any grove 
where beavers are working. If the grove is dense, many lodged 
trees will be found. Remnants of trunks lie pointing in all di- 
rections. Examination of the stumps reveals that most of the 
trees are cut from all sides. Any experienced woodsman knows 
that a tree will fall in the direction in which it leans if it is 
cut from all sides, barring interference of wind or other trees. 
The experienced logger knows also, that the tree can be de- 
flected materially from its natural inclination if properly cut. 
The beaver who gnaws all around a tree relinquishes any con- 


Wendell Chapman 


THE INTRUDER 


This beaver had no fear of the author and the blind erected to conceal the camera. Having decided that the human being meant no harm, the 
beaver is helping itself to an aspen limb which it proceeded to cut off and carry to the storage pile of winter food. The coarse outer hair is shown 
clearly in this picture. It is this outer coat which keeps the water from the inner coat of soft fur. 


trol he might otherwise exercise on the way the tree falls. 
The crash of the tree which Notchtail felled notified the 
whole colony, each of which stopped his work and plunged 
into the pond. Incidentally, we soon learned that a large male 
beaver was the leader of the colony, the first to come out each 
evening, and the hardest working individual of the group, but 
he seldom came near us, preferring to labor tediously at digging 
reed roots on a far shore while we were in the aspen grove. 
Notchtail returned to the fallen tree, she did so with great 
caution and many observations. The crash might have notified 
enemies of her activities. At last reaching the fallen tree, she 
severed a small branch, but not considering it worth a trip of 
a hundred yards overland and twice that distance through the 
water, she took it away from the fallen tree and laid it care- 
fully aside near the runway. Just then a twig snapped. Grass 
rustled. And between her and the pond! Instantly she was 
taut with attention, sniffing, listening and peering intently down 
the runway She stood ready to rush for the water, waiting only 
to locate the disturbance before starting. Again the grass 
rustled. Notchtail relaxed. Her attitude of concern vanished 
and she became calm. However, she sat listening. Another 
sound confirmed her confidence. A beaver was coming to join 
in the harvest. She could tell by the manner in which the twigs 
snapped and the grass rustled that the disturbance was made 
by a beaver, her exquisite sense of hearing distinguishing nice- 


ties which were entirely lost on our far less sensitive ears. 
Again returning to the tree, she cut off a many branched 
limb which was badly tangled with others of the tree. Standing 
up on her hind feet, and grasping the large end of the limb 
in her mouth and paws, she pushed from side to side. Loosen- 
ing it little by little she finally pulled it free. Twice she in- 
terrupted her struggles to listen. At the sudden release of the 
branch she lost her balance and rolled over as easily as an egg. 
Dragging the long limb to the runway, she turned aside and 
reached down with forepaws to pick up the small branch which 
she had first cut. Because her eyes could not envision the area 
beneath her head, she relied upon touch to locate the branch 
once she stood over it. Her paws, gropiag around like the 
hands of a blind man, picked up a dry stick which she imme- 
diately dropped. When she grasped the green branch she knew 
it by touch, but smelled it to be certain. Pulling it hand over 
hand until she grasped the large end, she tucked it into her 
mouth with the limb and started for storage. After her alarm, 
when the other beaver ascended the runway and after the long 
struggle she had in extricating the large limb, we expected she 
would forget the small branch, but we were to learn that the 
beaver possesses most extraordinary continuity of thought. 
The powers of concentration, coupled with dogged persistence, 
distinguish the mind of the beaver from those of his cousin 


(Continued on page 48) 
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PANORAMA OF ISLAM IN TRANSITION 


The Moslem World from the Air—In Zones of Dissidence and Fanaticism— 


HE HISTORY of communi- 

cations is the history of 

civilization. Improvements 
in ocean navigation led to the 
colonization of the New World. 
Great wars were fought in the 
past for the control of im. 
portant trade routes. Con- 
stantinople, Venice, Alexan- 
dria, Genoa, became great, 
wealthy and powerful through 
the tribute they levied on 
the trade between Asia and 
Europe. 


In the Middle Ages the strength of the Islamic nations ly- 
ing athwart the old overland routes to Asia was one of the 
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The Growth of the Pan-Islam Movement 


By THE HONORABLE J. M. KENWORTHY 


At Karachi the airplanes make their first landing in India after 
their long trip from Egypt. 


THE WESTERN CITADEL OF PAN-ISLAM 


Cairo, long a center of Moslem culture, is one of the most important strongholds of the Pan-Islam movement. This aerial view shows the 
remains of the famous citadel built by Saladin in 1176. Beyond rise the slender minarets of the Alabaster Mosque, one of the most impressive 
mosques in Cairo. 


causes of the Crusades and the 
long struggle between the 
Turks and the feudal nations 
of Europe. In the twentieth 
century a new force, Pan-Islam, 
is likely to play as important 
a role again in world history. 
The 200,000,000 Mahomme- 
dans’ with their 20,000,000 
fighting men are becoming 
politically conscious and show 
an increasing tendency to stand 
together and present a united 
front against Western  as- 


cendancy. With the destruction of the Caliphate by the Turk- 
ish Republic in 1924 the old brotherhood of Islam on a purely 


Kovert Hulton 


TRIBESMEN OF BALUCHISTAN 


The inhabitants of Baluchistan on the northwest corner of India are among the most fanatical followers of the Prophet. 


They maintain a semi- 


independent Moslem state under British protection in a region that is backward, arid, poverty stricken and thinly populated. 


religious basis came to an end. It had been much weakened 
in any case by religious indifference, especially in the more 
advanced and wealthy communities in contact with Western 
civilization and military prowess. 

In place of the Caliphate, with its ideal of a Commander 
of the Faithful possessing an army and a fleet ever ready to 
come to the aid of oppressed co-religionists, has come the idea 
of Islamic solidarity. The sense of religious solidarity is weak 
today in Turkey, Persia and Egypt; but in these three coun- 
tries, and elsewhere in Islam, the spirit of nationalism is as 
strong as in nineteenth-century Europe. If these different na- 
tionalisms succeed in combining in a new league of Moslem 
peoples, we may see a struggle for power which, if not settled 
peacefully, will be far more damaging than the Crusades. 

When I decided to revisit India, I chose the air route, be- 
cause it traverses the very lands where the Pan-Islamic move- 
ment is strongest. Furthermore, the freedom of movement of 
the airplane enables it to traverse the territories only recently 
brought into close contact with Westernism. 

Let me analyze the effects of the Pan-Islamic movement on 
six ancient countries as they appear to the eye of the traveler. 
Starting from Egypt I passed through Palestine, Arabia, Meso- 
potamia and Persia to India. I had known all these lands 
during earlier travels and visits in my naval career and before 
the Great War, with its disruptive effects, had come to stir up 
the “never-changing” East and to apply the stimulus which 


is likely to bring very great events to these historic territories. 

Egypt is now cosmopolitan and ultra-modern. Close con- 
tact with European thought, much intermarriage with European 
ladies among the wealthier classes, and the almost universal 
knowledge of the English and French languages among the ed- 
ucated classes have brought about great changes. A hundred 
years of the application of the Code Napoleon in the Law Courts 
have had their effects. Paris is the intellectual Mecca of the 
younger Egyptian of means. But underlying this superficial 
Westernism is an intense nationalism. Egypt has been deprived 
of independent status for four centuries, first by the Turks, then 
by the British and French in alliance, and now, for forty years, 
by the British. Egyptians are irked by the capitulations and 
by the presence of British garrisons in Alexandria and Cairo. 
To them the capitulations mean that the Greeks, for example, 
who come as petty traders, and even as laborers, have special 
privileges and cannot be tried in the “native” courts. The re- 
sentment felt by the upper class Egyptians at what they con- 
sider a slight on their nationality is shared by the peasants who 
are taught to believe that their taxes are unnecessarily high be- 
cause foreigners are immune. Cairo is, therefore, the Western 
citadel of the Pan-Islamic movement. The Egyptian “intellec- 
tuals” have attempted to win national independence by them- 
selves and are as far away from the goal as ever. They now 
hope to win independence and equal status for all Moslems by 
international Pan-Islamic action. They show a keen interest in 
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Robert Fulton 


Though the defense of the Arab kingdom of Iraq has been mainly 

entrusted to British aircraft, there is also an Iraq army under British 

officers. A well equipped camel corp patrols the desert to guard 

against the activities of rebellious Arab tribesmen and to protect 
travelers from banditry. 


the Arabian revolt against the Pro-Zionist movement in Jeru- 
salem and in the Moslem movement in India against the Hindu 
ascendancy of tomorrow. 

The King of Egypt is unpopular. He governs autocratically, 
resting on the British garrison for support, and on the native 
police and army under British officers. But he is firm on his 
throne and so the plotters must proceed warily and hatch their 
plans in secret. But their emissaries pass continuously between 
Cairo and Jerusalem and Mecca, now the seat of government 
of the powerful head of the Wahabi confederation. 

In Palestine the leaders of the Pan-Islamic movement are the 
effendi, the Arab landlords. Under the Turks they were a priv- 
ileged class. As the head of one of the great Arab families in 


ARMY MANEUVERS IN EGYPT 


Nablus complained to me: “The Turks kept order, allowed us 
to collect the taxes for them and to administer justice, and we 
were the real rulers. Now you Christian English have charge 
of the country, appoint your own judges and tax-gatherers, and 
we are only your servants.” The effendi retaliate by stirring 
up the Bedouin and the Arab cultivator in hostility to the Jews. 
The Jews are blamed for bad trade and unemployment and all 
the other effects of the world slump from which Palestine, as a 
predominantly agricultural country, has not escaped. So the 
Palestinian Arabs have thrown in their lot with the Pan-Islamic 
movement and form a convenient bridge between Africa and 
Asia Minor. 

Beyond Jordan is the great Arabian Desert, the land of origin 
of the Moslem faith. Now dominated by the Wahabi puritans, 
it has been left severély alone by the European Imperialists 
ever since the Sherifian King Husein of Mecca was overthrown 
and the land conquered by Ibn Saud. The desert is inhospit- 
able and its inhabitants too pugnacious to make it attractive 
to the Christian victors of the European War. But Ibn Saud, 
its most powerful ruler, is an ambitious prince and surrounded 
by well-informed advisers. If the Moslem lands are to throw 
off European suzerainty he means to benefit. One of the last 
territories in which the institution of slavery flourishes, Arabia 
is still in the state of culture of the Middle Ages. 

On part of its journey my airplane carried the Foreign Min- 
ister of the Government of Mecca. A true Arab, he had never 
before crossed the Jordan but was now on his way to Cairo on 
a secret mission. A bad landing crashed our machine and I was 
able to befriend him in our subsequent adventures. Ibn Saud’s 
minister told me quite frankly that his master hoped to play 
a leading part in a future Moslem federation stretching from 
the Atlantic to the Bay of Bengal and beyond. And he hoped 
to permeate this federation with the militant puritanism of the 
desert, and to repeat the successes of the Moslem arms which 
threatened all Christendom in the centuries immediately follow- 
ing the rise to power of Mahomed. Western civilization, as 
we know it, distracted by its own problems and economic dif- 


Wide 


A well trained army under British officers is necessary to support the pres2nt government of. Egypt which fears the rising strength of the Pan-Islamic 
movement. A number of attempts to assassinate Egypt’s king have been made, but the security of his throne is well defended against the nationalist 
plotters who are in constant touch with Mecca, center of the Wahabi movement. 
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Carl Raswan 


ARAB HORSEMEN ON THE MARCH 


Most of the nomadic Arabs who roam the desert are well armed and vigorous fighters. 


Those tribesmen under the domination of the zealous 


ruler, Ibn Saud, are intolerant of European civilization and dream of a future Moslem civilization which will reach from the Atlantic to the Bay of 
Bengal and beyond. Their militant puritanism permeates the Pan-Islamic movement, for their land gave birth to the Moslem faith. 


ficulties, is blissfully unaware of the storm which is gathering. 

Bagdad has never recovered from its sack and destruction by 
the Tartar hordes in the Middle Ages. It is now a sprawling, 
rather squalid city, relieved by some beautiful mosques. Café 
life plays a greater part in the social round of Bagdad than in 
any other city I know in the whole world. To the Bagdadis 
“politics” take the place of business, sport and pleasure alike. 
Men of all classes and ages spend the greater part of the day 
and night sitting at round tables, sipping very good coffee and 


intriguing. No respectable woman ever appears in a Meso- 
potamian café. About a third of the population of the capital 
are Jews. Their women, very smartly dressed, in fairly recent 


Paris fashions, and obvious patrons of the local beauty parlors 
are the only unveiled females to be seen. The country of Iraq 


itself, outside the two principal cities of Mosul and Bagdad, is 


Robert Fulton 
WHEN DRUSE MEETS DRUSE 
The Druse tribesmen of Syria greet one another with a half dozen 
kisses and a warm handshake. Though the Druses, with their esoteric 
religion, are heretics in the eyes of true Moslems, they share the lat- 
ters antagonism to European imperialists. The Druse revolt against 
the French in 1925 was one of the most serious rebellions in the 
Near East since the war. 


‘ 


inhabited by sedentary and nomadic Arabs. Both sections live 
under the tribal patriarchal system and their sheiks distrust 
the Bagdad intellectuals thoroughly. 

My flight to India traversed four or five different civilizations. 
The Bedouins in the desert are living in the manner of the 
Middle Ages, the only modern thing about them being their 
rifles. But there are more primitive people, still, inhabiting 
the great areas of reed-covered swamp between Bagdad and 
Basrah. They live in miserable huts on small islands connected 
by very narrow channels between the reeds. Fish is almost 
their only food. They have a bad name, and I should de- 
scribe their state of civilization as being similar to that of the 
Stone Age. It was one of these Arabs who shot Sir Alan Cob- 
ham’s mechanic in his flight to Australia over this same route. 
It is almost impossible to deal with them, for they cannot be 
bombed without their women and children being hit. There 
are no landing places, and only these Mud Arabs themselves 
know the tortuous channels through these many miles of 
swamps. 

In all these countries the airplane has a great future. A 
German-Russian company operates from Baku in the Caucasus 
to Teheran, the capital of Persia, and thence down to Jask on 
the coast. The Dutch Government is running a regular line 
to the Dutch East Indies over the same track that I followed; 
and Ibn Saud himself has just been allowed to purchase six 
Wappity British-built airplanes with British pilots for police 
purposes in Arabia. 

The desert, swamp and town Arabs of Iraq are all banded 
together in a close brotherhood by religious ties. If they dis- 
trust each other, they distrust the Westerner more still. In- 
deed, the hospitality is now everywhere, just below the surface. 
The educated Arabs vent their spleen in political hostility. 
The Arabs of the swamps and the sands shoot at the stranger 
with rifles when it is thought safe to do so. 

In my flight across the Arabian desert we followed the “new 
caravan” track on part of its way from Damascus, in French 
Syria, to Bagdad. Across the flat desert six-wheeled cars make 
a bi-weekly journey with passengers, goods and mails. Oc- 
casionally the Arab tribesmen set an ambush for the automo- 
bile caravan. A few weeks before my journey the caravan 
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had been heavily fired on and the wife of the French consul 
at Bagdad shot dead. Indeed, everywhere is this smouldering 
resentment against Western ascendancy. It only requires an 
especially severe economic crisis in Europe and America, or 
strained relations threatening peace between the principal Eu- 
ropean States, for the fires of Pan-Islamic nationalism to flare 
up with results of a magnitude impossible to circumscribe. 


' Probably the most remarkable airdrome in the world is at 
Rutbar Wells. It lies half way between Gaza, the city of the 
Philistines in southern Palestine, and Bagdad, the capital of 
Iraq. It is situated in the middle of an almost uninhabited 
desert without. a permanent dwelling-house within a radius of 
a hundred miles. Here there is water, a gasolene depot and a 
strong; fort; garrisoned by levies .in. the. service ‘of the king of 
Iraq. “Not only is this a port of call for the airplanes, but it is 
regularly visited by the motor convoys of six-wheeled automo- 
biles which cross this same desert between Damascus and Bag- 
dad, formerly the two 
most famous cities of 
Arab culture and 
learning, and even to- 
day of the greatest po- 
litical importance in 
the Islamic world. A 
pipe line is to be built 
now from the oil fields 
of Mosul across this 
same desert to the Le- 
vant coast of the Medi- 
terranean and _. plans 
are being made _ to 
construct a. railway 
line from the Mediter- 
ranean port of Haifa 
in Palestine to Bagdad. 
The Pan-Islamic lead- 
ers hope that their 
peoples will dominate 
these and all the other 
routes between East 
and West. 

In the great Mos- 
lem University of Al- 
Ashar in Cairo-and in 
the political circles. of 
Delhi, plans are made 
and messages sent all over the Moslem world; but if Western 
imperialism is weakening there .are two forces that the leaders 
of Pan-Islam must reckon with. 

In Palestine the Jewish settlers already form a racial and 
cultural island in a Moslem sea. Only a firm belief in their des- 
tiny and a tenacious patriotism, a burning love for the home of 
their forefathers, would have sustained. the Zionists in this ad- 
venture. For centuries the leaders of World Jewry have dreamed 
of re-establishing at least a portion of their people in their an- 
cestral home where they hope to increase and multiply and 
spread beyond Jordan into the fertile lands that were once the 
granary of the Roman Empire. 

If the Zionist plan succeeds, and the driving force of the 
Jewish idealists is supported by British world interests, a Jew- 
ish- controlled Palestine is likely to be of the greatest political 
and economic importance in the future. 

The other force is the rising power of Hindu Nationalism. 
The 70,000,000 Moslems in India form a minority in the Penin- 
sula, and oppose, politically and culturally, the 220,000,000 Hin- 
dus. The post-war attempts at constitutional reform in India 


have been continuously hindered by Hindu-Moslem rivalry.’ 


The Hindu. Nationalists, with self-government almost within 
their grasp, are haunted by the fear of a Pan-Islamic movement 
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MODERN BOMBAY FROM THE AIR 


Bombay, the gateway of. India, has been.an important point of contact between East and 

West ever since the, days of the East India Company in the seventeenth century. In the 

modern city, part of which is seen here, there are many impressive government buildings 
and a large university modeled on the plan of London University. 


which will embrace their fellow-Indians of the Mahomedan 
faith. For the predominantly Mahomedan Provinces of India 
—Sind, the Punjab and the Northwest Frontier Province— 
are contiguous to Baluchistan, Kashmir and Afghanistan, all 
Mahomedan States. These states are on the fringes of the 
great Moslem block stretching in one direction to the Bosphorus 
and the other by way of Egypt and North Africa to the At- 


lantic. 

Heretofore British rule in India has been supported by the 
Moslems in their fear of Hindu ascendancy; but if the Pan- 
Islamic movement grows, it may well be the Hindus who will 
support a British Raj, not in the exercise of political domina- 
tion, as in the past, but in the maintenance of a garrison of 
foreign treops who will keep the peace between the. two great 
communities.” In certain circumstances the Moslem leaders in 
India make no secret of their intention to call upon their co- 
religionists beyond the frontier for aid; and they feel they will 
not call in vain to an 
independent Afghanis- 
tan, Persia and Tur- 
key. If Pan-Islam de- 
velops in the direction 
of cultural and educa- 
tional progress and 
commercial success, it 
will do much to revive 
the bygone glories of 
the Mahomedan peo- 
ple; but if it develops 
along political and 
military lines it will 
find obstacles even 
more formidable than 
the diminishing and 
weakening imperialism 
of Western Europe. 
For the Hindus and 
Jews will each, at 
either end of the very 
backbone of Pan-Islam, 
be, rooted in the soil. 
It is easier to eject an 
alien imperialism than 
to uproot an indige- 
nous stock. : 

It is difficult for a 
Westerner, unfamiliar with India, to understand the underlying 
hostility between Moslems and Hindus. It is partly cultural, 
partly economic. Members of the two religions have lived side 
by side for nearly a thousand years, but have followed different 
customs and habits and now have a widely differing outlook on 
life. Thus the rigid Hindu caste system confines its members 


fy 


. to their respective planes in the Hindu system. Inter-marriage 


and, to a great extent, even social intercourse between the dif- 


ferent castes is almost universally avoided. For example, a Brah- 


min, a member of the learned. and priestly caste, can only marry 
a Brahmin, can only eat food cooked by a Brahmin; while a 
Rajput, a member of the military and governing classes, who 
form a hereditary nobility, would never think of marrying out- 
side his own caste or engaging in ordinary commercial pursuits; 
among the Banyas, the mercantile caste, are many sub-castes, 


the tailors, shoemakers, saddlers, cloth-spinners, jewelers, etc., 


forming their little separate sects and schisms. 

Mahomedanism, on the other hand, is universal and _ all- 
embracing. A Mahomedan can marry a woman of any race 
or religion so long as she adopts his faith. A Hindu can only 
be born a Hindu; and the Hindus do not proselytize. But the 
Mahomedans are active missionaries and seek converts. 

(Continued on page 46) 
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ON THE SIDEWALKS 
OF NEW YORK 


Photographs by Charles F. Jacobs, Jr. 


New York, as any guide book will tell you, has the world’s tallest 
buildings, the world’s largest bridges, the world’s greatest hotels. 
Its apartment houses are miracles of luxury, its theaters are numbered 
by the hundreds, its life is the essence of sophistication. None the 
less, all New York life does not take place in skyscrapers and pent 
houses, nor along the Gay White Way. New York has seven million 
people and much of their time is spent at sea level. Here are some 
of the seven million going about their ordinary day-by-day activities. 
Here are glimpses of the life.a new O. Henry would love to describe. 
On this trip in the metropolis our Caliph of Bagdad carries a 
candid camera. 


THE ART OF ADVERTISING 


Fourteenth Street is a battleground of small shopkeepers and sand- 

wich men are the standard bearers in the conflict. “Giant values and 

midget prices” might serve as a pithy slogan for each embatiled 

tradesman in the competitive war which is said to be the life of trade. 

Below a movie fan examines critically the sample shots from the 
new film. 


BUSY THOROUGHFARES 


No one can complain that the streets of New York lack sharp contrasts 

The upper picture shows Fifth Avenue at Forty-Second Street. No vulga 

signs deface the smart shops that line this proud thoroughfare. Below we 

see a typical store on Sixth Avenue, one block west. Here the atmospher 

of genteel commerce yields to more raucous business methods. The resul 

in this case does not seem to be entirely successful. Perhaps the hurryin; 
pedestrians are really mad. 


ROUNDABOUT ON THE EAST SIDE BEFORE THE HOUSE WISDOM 


- days the traveling merry-go-round brings gaiety and music to The spacious plaza before the New York Public Library is a favorite 
reets of the East Side. In this closely inhabited rendezvous for those who like to watch the life that flows by on Fifth 
treet life is more lively than in any other section Avenue. If any one gets bored, three million odd volumes within the 

of New York. library will provide sufficiently varied reading. | 


zels as big as horseshoes are sold by the 
vendors on Fourteenth Street. 


Y PRETTY MAID2, 


whom de i S . | = oo = 
: ; : In the upper picture one of New York’s ubiquitous push-car 
vendors is doing a brisk business in haberdashery. At the lef 
shoeblacks are seen during one of those rare moments whe 
they have work to do. Below three young ladies defy th 
dietitians at the soda fountain. 
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IT’S JUST AS GOOD 


at least that’s what they will tell you, 
vendors who sell everything from 
rfumes to watches on Sixth Avenue. 


BURLESQUE 


New York has more theaters than the 
next eleven largest cities in America, 
all put together. 
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UNION SQUARE EAST 


Union Square is flanked on two sides by the cut rate dress 
business. A special sale often brings crowds that cause the 
police more trouble than the agitators who make the Square 
their forum. . In the penny arcades and nickelodeons near 
Union Square the motion picture industry got its first start. 


PUSH CART MARKET 


Every conceivable article of merchandise is for sale—shoes, 

shirts, kitchenware, vegetables, poultry, clothing and canned 

goods—on the push carts that crowd Grand, Hester and Forsyth 
Streets on the lower East Side. 


DOWN TOWN 


Nassau Street, in the heart of the financial On 
section, is a narrow cavern. At noon 
time pedestrians use the street. 


BROADWAY BOYS 


Broadway, in the roaring forti 
every second person you meet is an act 
—generallv in search of a job. 


Bright masterpieces in guilded frames are spread ou 


before this Fourteenth Street store. 


Beauty in distress provides an exotic 
background for this wanderer, 


HARVESTING THE 
MEADOWS OF THE SEA 


With the Salmon Fishers of the North Pacific— 


The Romance of a Great Industry 
By RUSSELL GEORGE STILLMAN 


CIENTISTS, we are told, call the waters of the Pa- 
cific Ocean north of fifty degrees the “meadows of 
the sea.” Filled with countless algae whose in- 

finitesimal bodies form a basic food for other higher 
marine life, the fecundity of these waters is remarkable. 
They are tempered by the Japanese Current and swarm 
with an extraordinary variety of fish, many of which 
hold important places in the daily menus of the civi- 
lized human world. The most important of these fish 
is the most graceful and beautiful—the salmon. 

The different species of Pacific Coast salmon, as every 
school child has learned, spawn once in fresh water 
streams or lakes and then they die. Coming out of the 
deep, salt ocean in tremendous schools of beautiful 
green and silver, they play about the bays or river 
mouths until, at some mysterious signal, they launch 
themselves into the creeks and rivers. 

Within a short time after the Pacific salmon enters 
fresh water, his flesh becomes unfit for packing. His 
body loses its well-placed rich fat; his flesh becomes 
colorless, rubbery and tasteless. This is but one im- 
portant reason why he must be taken during that period 
of days or, at most, weeks that elapse between his arrival 
from that mysterious North Pacific Ocean home and 
that moment when, guided by some instinctive urge, 
he commences his hegira toward death. 

Fortunately for the fishermen, the various species of 
salmon run in various localities at different times. Along 
a tremendous coastline there are usually fish to be 
caught and handled throughout the short northern sum- 
mer. In addition to the capriciousness of northern cli- 
mates and the vagaries of the salmon in their “runs,” 
the taker of salmon must obey strict governmental regulations 
concerning the taking of the Northwest’s greatest sea-born 
wealth. Our government, alarmed by the decided decrease in 
the great salmon schools through wasteful slaughter and the 
pollution of spawning streams, has designated methods of cap- 
ture for the various localities and has placed restrictive seasons 
during which fish may be caught.” Under these conditions 
tremendous amounts of fishing gear and machinery are essential. 
In spite of the brevity of natural seasons, plus governmental 
regulations, fish must be packed to supply a demand that is 
world wide. 

The salmon industry begins with the Sacramento River in 
California and follows the swing of the Japanese Current along 
the shores of Oregon and Washington. But, it is from the 
“meadows” lapping the ragged Alaskan shores that the bulk 
of our salmon pack is obtained. 

When “Seward’s Icebox” was finally purchased from the Rus- 
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set out from the cannery wharves as soon as the season opens. 
industry reaches along the Pacific Coast from the Sacramento River to the 


GOING OUT TO SEA 


Sturdy little craft manned by crews of about a dozen men, the purse-seine boats 


The salmon 


mountainous shores of Alaska. 


sians, little thought was given to the fecundity of its salmon 
waters. Furs and gold seemed to be Alaska’s potential wealth. 
Gold from its mines has paid its purchase price over and 
again, and its salmon are returning hundreds of per cent an- 
nual profit on that original investment. nd, 

Starting with the first successful “tinning” of the pink and 
red sea delicacy, many years ago, the search for salmon assumed 
the proportions of a gold rush. Each spring found greater 
numbers of vessels, sail and steam, outfitting in great Pacific 
ports such as San Francisco, Portland and Seattle. With masts 
straining under the burden of billowing canvas or antiquated 
engines grunting and snorting, these pioneer ships traveled un- 
charted waters to establish destinations for future generations 
of salmon fishermen and locations for canneries along the broken 
coasts of Southeastern Alaska or against the marshy tundras 
of more northern Bering shores. 


Those were the days of high adventure. There was little 


Jaw in Alaska then. There was hardly more in youthful Wash- 
ington and Oregon. Traps were pirated; battles were fought 
for choice locations. Not a few men died of wounds which were 
not caused by a failing machine, a snapping cable or a storm- 
wrecked ship. The highest law was the law of might. And woe 
to the canneryman who could not protect his own. 

Out of that welter of opposing interests—corporations hur- 
riedly formed and individuals stubbornly intent upon wresting 
wealth from the salmon-crowded seas—emerged those who were 
to stabilize the industry, to make it what it has become today. 
From a wildly competitive beginning when crude inefficiency 
and selfish waste ruled, was born an immense, orderly business 
that helps feed, not only the United States, but nearly every 
known people in every known land. 

Many methods, built up by years of intelligent improvement, 
are in use in the various stretches of the “meadows” where 
salmon may be found. These are regulated by governmental 
agencies of state, territory and nation as well as by the known 
habits of the particular specie and the natural physical sur- 
roundings of the fishing grounds. 

To the most of us a can of salmon is but a tin of delightful 
fish flesh. To the canneryman, however, there are three varie- 
ties, pink, medium red and the all-important red. The “red” 
is by far the finest grade of fish when canned, and, consequently, 
the highest priced both to the fisherman who sells his catch 
to the cannery and to the consumer who buys his tinned salmon 


from the corner grocery. From the “reds” the grades descend 
SUE ek Sa Ne Red sal While th dif During the spawning season salmon seek the fresh water of streams 
to the “pinks, the cheapest packed salmon. ile these dil- and rivers. Across hundreds of these waterways weirs have been 
ferent species usually “run” at different periods and are found built through which the salmon must pass on their way upstream. 
in greater abundance in different localities, numbers of all Bec wsichnansts keoperg (count io}, tives jist as stivey piss 
through the weir. At the time this picture was taken, 600,000 salmon 


varieties are often taken in the same nets or traps and at the Meer Recorded onshis countinaomachine: 


FISHING BOATS AT ANCHOR 


In little harbors all along the coasts of British Columbia and Alaska, salmon canneries are located. Here at Port Alexander a fleet of trollers is 
seen at anchor. These small boats carry two or more fishermen. The trollers work with hook and line and their cruises are full of adventure. 
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same time. Later, of course, the fish must be sorted. 

The fishermen who cruise these northern waters indicate the 
magnitude of the salmon fishing industry to the traveler. Lean- 
ing over the deck rail of the luxurious steamships that serve 
the Alaskan cities, drinking in the magnificence of the northern 
scenery, the traveler sees the fishing boats scattered over moun- 
tain-sheltered bays or narrow passages, their long nets strung 
behind them, a line of swimming corks. One end is tied to the 
boats, the other marked by a bobbing, red flag. These are 
“sill netters” who, placing their nets in the current-paths of 
migrating fish, wait through the multicolored shadows of short, 
northern nights to ensnare the salmon. 

Yet, these fishermen do not live tranquil lives. Theirs is the 
labor of hauling in and replacing their nets. Sudden squalls 
or terrific storms drive them helter-skelter to the safety of shore 
camps. Often, their fragile craft are crushed upon the bleak 
rocks. Year after year, these men return to the north. Year 
after year, the frequent visits of the cannery tender and fish 
boats to the gill-netting waters find the same men and the same 
boats engaged in this method of taking salmon during the 
seasons of the “runs.” 

Trolling possesses more excitement than gill-netting. It is 
full of action and adventure. Consequently, it attracts a most 
varied assortment of fishermen. College professors on vacation 
or ministers of the gospel shoulder great, blond Scandinavian 
Vikings and mahogany faced breeds. Lawyers argue fish and 
fishing with swarthy Italians or hard-bitten Slavonians. 

A troller is usually a trim, cruiser-like craft large enough to 
house comfortably the two or more fishermen who are captain, 
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crew and takers of fish. It has cruising capacity which will al- 
low the long voyage from southern winter homes into the waters 
of the far north in addition to the beating back and forth while 
seeking the schools of salmon. While hundreds of professional 
trollers now make permanent headquarters in such Alaskan 
cities as Ketchikan and Petersburg, more still thread the inland 
passages through British Columbia to Alaska at the beginning 
of the season and return when the fishing ends, to home ports 
on the placid, ice-free Puget Sound. 

Trolling is a life of action. The two slender spars that rise 
from the trim, little boat’s superstructure ate lowered to a hori- 
zontal position. Lines, ending in hooks baited with a silvery 
herring or a metal salmon spoon, are attached. Then, beating 
back and forth over waters where the fish congregate, the fish- 
ermen seek to entice the salmon to take these lures, and the 
hooked fish, struggling and fighting, is drawn on board the 
boat. 

Three Pacific salmon species are taken with the troll—silver, 
coho and the magnificent king. Imagine the sporting, excite- 
ment, you who have angled for six inch trout, in handling and 
capturing a sixty to eighty pound salmon on a hook and line! 
One easily understands the appeal this_particular kind of fish- 
ing carries for the sportsman. 

Purse-seining is bigger business, yet it possesses all the dash of 
trolling. Purse-seine boats are sturdy vessels—powerful, fast 
and commodious. About a dozen men make up the usual crew, 
each sharing equally in the season’s profits. When the season 
opens, these boats slide out from the cannery wharves into the 
salmon populated waters. From his position on the bridge, the 


SILVER CARGO 


Tons upon tons of magnificent silvery fish are here being dipped, or “brailed”, from a floating trap into a waiting scow. 


Traps are the most 


efficient method of capturing salmon. Sometimes they are constructed to hang on floating booms, sometimes they are made of piles driven into 
the bottom of the sea. 
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skipper, or watch, continually scans the billowing surface for 
evidence of salmon schools—the silvery glint of leaping fish, the 
dark forms of hunting sea-lion or seal. When a school is lo- 
cated, signals bring tense action on the part of the crew. Im- 
mediately the boat increases its speed and races toward -its 
objective. Soon an order to let down the nets is shouted. Great 
lengths of webbing, weighted on one edge and buoyed by 
floats on the other, slide over a roller on the ship’s stern into 
the tumbling seas. A circular course is laid as the net is paid 
out. Sometimes the net surrounds an area a quarter of a mile 
or more in circumference. At last the circle is completed and 
the ends made fast. 

Now commences the exciting drudgery of taking in the net 
—completing the “purse.” All hands are busy, sweating, toil- 
ing. Giants, these purse seiners. Mostly Russians, South Slavs 
or Scandinavians. These powerful fellows need every bit of 
their strength, for often the purse is intolerably heavy with 
struggling fish. Tons, hundreds of tons, of salmon are caught 
in this manner each season. Hundreds of thousands of silver 
fish are hoisted from the purse in great, round dip nets and 
dropped into the seine-boat’s hold to be delivered, later, at 
the cannery wharf. Sometimes, however, and this gives the game 
its gambler’s appeal, the purse is empty. 
guessed wrong. 

Nowadays the “trap” ranks first among the major methods 
of salmon capture. However, there is little action, little ob- 
vious human interest in its pile-outlined labyrinths. Except 
when the fish are dipped, or “brailed,” from the netted en- 
closure, or “pot,” it is a waiting game. There are two types of 
traps, both expensive: the “driven trap” which is held semi- 
permanently by rows of piles, and the “floating trap” which 
is constructed to hang from floating booms. “Marine mouse 
traps” they have been called. 

Driven or anchored in current-paths which migrating salmon 
are known to follow, the traps wide “lead” tends to take most 
of the moving school into its ever-hungry maw. Not only 
salmon, but many other fish are captured in its insidious net 
walls. Even seal and sea-lion find their way into the traps 
and the watchmen must shoot the marauders before they de- 
stroy thousands of dollars worth of fish. 

Near Ikitan, one recent season, a sixty-five foot whale was 
found basking in the “lead” of one of this canneries most 
productive traps. No one knew how or when it got there, It 
could not be killed because the death struggle of such a monster 
would have destroyed close to twenty-five thousand dollars worth 
of equipment. Completely blocking the salmon from the trap’s 
entrance, the whale lay there the whole season through. Then, 
one day, he disappeared as mysteriously as he had appeared. 
The cannery officials sighed in relief. The trap was still intact. 

Of course, there are many other ways in which salmon are 
captured. These methods, however, like the “beach-seine” and 
the “fish-wheel,” are local in application and not in general 
use. Just as the highly odoriferous, old fashioned cannery has 
given place to the clean speed of modern efficiency, so have cap- 
ture methods been adopted that will take the most fish with the 
least costly effort or profit-destroying waste. 

Although new canneries are continually being built to take 
the place of old stations which, for some reason, have been 
abandoned, many of the northern packing plants have existed 
since almost the beginning of the industry and represent large 
investments. In Alaska’s northland, most canneries are sep- 
arated from the so-called civilized world by great distances. The 
large majority snuggle into their little bay or hide along some 
salt water arm well out of the way of ordinary ship travel. Only 
a few immaculately painted cannery groups may be seen from 
the decks of the great Alaskan passenger vessels which ply the 
northern waters. 

The location of these canneries are not the result of haphaz- 
ard selection, but years of intelligent experiment. First, and 


The skipper has 


THE HARVEST OF THE SEA 


From the beginning to the end of the salmon season work proceeds 

strenuously on land and sea. In the upper picture the fishermen are 

beach-seining ; in the center men are lowering one of the huge scoop- 

like nets into a well filled trap; in the bottom picture a scow has 

brought the salmon to the cannery. The fish are carried to the 
cannery floor by elevator conveyors. 


most important, of course, is the proximity of salmon “runs.” 
The waters of the vicinity must not only yield salmon during 
the present, but there must be an assurance of future supplies. 
For each cannery represents a tremendous investment most of 
which could not be salvaged should operations become unprofit- 
able through lack of fish. 

Trap sites must be located so that the fish will enter the 
man-made labyrinths. These sites must be close enough to the 
cannery so that only a few hours need elapse from the time the 
fish are taken from the trap until they are sealed in tin and 

(Continued on page 43) 
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A RETURN TO FONTAINEBLEAU 


Through France’s Most Historic Forest—Landscapes That Corot Painted— 


The Palace and Villages of Fontainebleau 


By WILLIAM ROLLINS, JR. 
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THE GATEWAY AT MORET 


The town of Moret, on the River Loing, is a fragment of medieval 
France. At either end of the Rue Grande stand massive Gothic 
gateways which were once part of the old fortifications. 
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EARLY a thousand years ago, when what is now France 

was merely an aggregation of savage feudal states, a 

- lone donjon rose in a stretch of red sandy desert; and 
around this bleak expanse a gloomy forest that then reached 
to the gates of the village of Paris, sixty kilometers away. Into 
that forest went first the hermits of the Dark Ages; to be fol- 
lowed by princelings and peasanis who built chateaux and 
village-clusters at its edges; by bandits as famous in French 
lore as is Robin Hood in English—for that forest offered pro- 
tective deep caverns and gorges not to be found in brighter 
Sherwood. Then came the builder of a great palace—doubly 
great, since with Francis I came the greatest painters of his 
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age to start a tradition that continues in French art to today. 

Nobody knows the age of the donjon. It was ancient when 
first mention was made of it in the twelfth century, under 
Louis VII. Here, despite the dreary waste, a small castle was 
built, for there was a fountain nearby, a fontaine de belle eau. 
Hence, so they say, the name; though there is another tale, 
quite touching, to account for it: the tale of a faithful dog, 
named Bléau, who led his master to that fountain and received 
immortality—or anyhow, his name did—as a reward. 

“Bléau,” says my walking companion, as we step out of 
the train at the Fontainebleau-Avon station, “showed bad taste.” 
With which remark—from this first view—one has to agree. 
The station is over a mile from town, and you walk up a 
paved winding road through bleak, half-wooded hills whose 
sides are scarred with garish modern mansions; and when 
you reach the busy main street, you don’t feel any happier 
that you’ve come here. It’s modern with noisy street cars and 
shop windows displaying things you don’t want and which 
depress you when you think somebody does want them, and 
hotels that look as expensive as they look dismal. We cross 
the town between the high walls of the estates, as through a 
prison corridor, to the adjacent village of Avon. 

Here are gray cobbled streets crowded with little buildings 
of gray crumbling stone: homes, cafés with mechanical pianos, 
small shining windows displaying eclairs, tarts, and amazing 
formations of luscious pastries the names of which are un- 
known to uncivilized outlanders. At every turn of the wind- 
ing roads, one bumps unexpectedly into the great ancient wall 
erected centuries ago to guard the mysteries of a king’s sprawl- 
ing gardens; and to the south and west, above the housetops, 
rise the huge trees of a wooded arm that leads into the body 
of the forest itself. We reach the little inn where we are going 
to spend the night, and then go out for a look at the palace, 
built on the site of the ancient donjon. 

Approached from Avon, you come upon the palace suddenly 
through a break in the trees. From your feet stretches a wide 
lagoon, and across it, mirrored in the pale still water, rises 
the confusion of red-tiled pavilions, darkening under the cold 
northern twilight. This is just a wing; behind it you can see 
other pavilions, jumbled, big and small, where the seemingly 
planless building shot off first in one direction, changed its 
mind, and came back and started over again. 

Versailles has the cold pomposity of the dream-building of a 
pork baron. Fontainebleau, despite its vastness, is homelike, 
loveable. One can imagine, as twilight deepens and lights begin 
to appear in the myriad windows, the court life of a Graustark 
or Prince Otto’s tiny kingdom: the intrigues in the darkened 
gardens, the gaiety and romance of the silly little novels we 
once used to lap up. . 

The palace was started in 1528 by Francois I and continued 
under the Medici. For half a century so many of the best 
known artists of France and Italy contributed to its decora- 
tion. Henri IV added a wing to the palace. Each successive 
monarch seems to have come down, added his wing, (as one 
might leave something in appreciation of generous hospitality) 
and gone back up to Paris. The first Bourbon king’s wing is 
probably the best. It is simple, charming, symmetrical; it has 
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about it, as you approach it alongside the tree-lined canal, a 
flavor of the days of the stag and falcon and the velvet-clad 
riders...You can’t go inside, because immediately with the 
coming of the republic and enlightment, it was turned over to 
the artillery officer’s training school. 

For our part, as we stand watching the jumbled pavilions 
darken against the evening sky and against the cold gray water, 
were not much interested in going inside the palace. Its gal- 
eries, salons, staircases, are works to marvel at—and tourists 
do, with an eye on the guide book to be certain they’re mar- 
veling in the right direction; but the heavily frescoed and be- 
statued halls, after the charm and simple vastness of the ex- 
terior, leave us as cold as would the interior of a highclass 
auction room. For us it is pleasanter to sit dangling our legs 
over the bank of the canal and see, through the deepening 
gloom, the motionless figures of the eternal fishers of non-ex- 
istant fish—indigenous figures, found from Brittany to the 
Riviera...With darkness, we get up and make our way along 
a path through the woods, headed for our hotel. 

I know that path well. It leads to the artillery school which 
I attended long ago. Just ahead is the high wall with the 
niches dug in the masonry to use as a foothold when we sneaked 
back from a stay out after hours, Right now, in that bleak 
lighted building rising above the wall, the students are gath- 
ered around the long bare tables: watery soup, tough meat, 
a couple of vegetables, preserve, coffee, and all the wine they 
want: served by grinning black-toothed Anammite waiters. We 
hurry on, while I try to think of something else... 
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We’re up and out before daylight the next day. The lines 
of low buildings along the cobbled streets of Avon, indistinct at 
first against a dead black sky, slowly sharpen their outlines as 
the pale lively blue of dawn imperceptibly appears behind 
them. Sleep-sodden women come from the houses, water pails 
in their hands, and start washing the stoops. We walk through 
Fontainebleau, past the main square with its pompous statue. 
Soon we reach the straggling edge of the forest. 

The clatter of hoofs; a brigade of sleepy-eyed students slowly 
and ungracefully pass us on ambling dray horses: the class of 
manége.... We pass a dirt square opening in the trees where be- 
fore a wooden shack another brigade is pulling apart a 
soixante-quinz, considered during the war the best cannon in 
the field. I shudder, remembering how easy it was for me to 
get it apart; but when it came to putting it together again, I 
invariably had a few pieces left over. Then the instructor 
would shout: “no permission for Paris this week-end!” We 
break through the trees as the sun comes up behind us and 
reddens the bleak rocky 
slope ahead. A group of 


brigades are lined up here 
in square formation with a 
colonel in their center. 
Each man has field-glasses, 
in the use of which he is 
being ‘instructed. 


THE GARDENS AT FONTAINEBLEAU 


Like all the famous palaces and chateaux of t 
French Renaissance, Fontainebleau is surround 
by beautiful formal gardens adorned with statu 
and pools. Fontainebleau, however, possesses 


special distinction in the neighboring forest, jus 
regarded as one of the finest in France, once t 
hunting ground for noblemen and, during the k 
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That was a high day six- 
teen years ago. For some 
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century, the inspiration for some of franc 
greatest painters. 
H. Armstrong Rober 
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Orient & Occident 


AT BARBIZON 


With the name of. Barbizon, the little town on 
the edge of the forest of Fontainebleau, are as- 
sociated the names of scores of famous painters. 
In the center is the studio of Theodore 
Rousseau; at the left, Millet’s home and at the 


right, Millet’s studio. These two painters, 
along with Corot, were the leaders of the 
Barbizon school. 


reason the entire foreign brigade got plastered in the 
canteen after lunch. Then we got word that, while the 
other brigades were riding out to the field in camions, we 
were to go by bicycle. It was a pretty picture, that ride down 
the road. It was a wide road, but not wide enough; a camion 
followed and picked up the casualties as they fell. 

When we were lined up on the field, we were passed out the 
field glasses. A moment later the fiercely-moustached colonel 
stalked out in front of us and immediately twenty pairs of 
glasses shot up to stare solemnly and as steadily at him as twenty 
weaving bodies would allow. Somebody said we were impolite, 
and twenty pairs of glasses shot farther up, sky-gazing. 

The colonel said the foreigners were drunk as oysters, and we 
were sent home and lost a couple of Paris leaves. ... We walked 
past the field, beyond range of the dreary young warriors. A 
half a mile ahead is the obelisk; the real forest has begun. 

The obelisk, although close to the town of Fontainebleau, is in 
dense woodland. Radiating from the obelisk are seven or eight 
wide paved roads, stretching, unswerving, through the trees, out 
of sight. At the head of each road is a signpost. One reads: 
Paris, 60 k; another: Perpignon: 790 k; others lead to Orleans, 
to Lyon and the South. 

Once, long ago, a boy that was myself used to slip away from 
his prison and come out here. In his heavy baggy uniform of 
bleu horizon, he would stand at the head of a road and look 
down it. Down that one was Perpignon on the Spanish border, 
and beyond Perpignon was Madrid and Toledo and Seville. 
Then he would walk to the next road and look down that... . 
Then he would turn and walk back to prison again. 

This morning the square is empty. It is very silent, too, since 
no bird calls break the peace of the giant trees, there being sur- 
prisingly little water in the forest. We turn up the first road 
to our right, the road to Barbizon. 

Over a hundred years ago, when America was really a pays de 
sauvages (as the French still think it is), Fenimore Cooper came 
out of his red-skin-filled wilderness long enough to say that “the 
Forest of Fontainbleau exceeds in savage variety anything I 
have ever seen in America.” 

Cooper could say the same today. With its eight or ten 
ranges of sandstone hills, its huge blocks of queer-shaped stones 
found everywhere, its gorges and caverns, and great centuries- 
old trees, it at times presents a somber, almost eerie effect. Its 
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gorges, one writer says, “suggest a battle between heaven and 
hell, where hills were plucked up by the roots and hurled to 
earth again.” 

Once the forest stretched to the gates of Paris; but today it is 
only fifty miles in circumference and ten miles in its average 
breadth. As we walk along, though, it is easy to picture the 
hermits who contemplated the mysteries (or made merry, or 
fasted) in their caves, to see again the brigand bands slip out of 
the deeper caverns to waylay gentlefolk and proceed immedi- 
ately with their booty (as, according to tradition, was their 
wont) to succor widow and orphan; or else to joust with good- 
natured ferocity, or stretch out in a glade—such as that sunlit 
one over there, surrounded by flickering young birch leaves— 
and quaff deep and tell merrie tales. ... There is one tale, cen- 
turies old, that undoubtedly was told among them—the tale 
of the bandit, Benais, and the hermit, Pierre. 

Benais was a lone bandit, particularly ferocious; Pierre, a 
well-loved hermit. Usually bandits and hermits, having few in- 
terests in common, left each other alone. However, one day 
a visitor to the hermit’s cave found a body in far stages of de- 
composition. 

The country around was roused as never before by this dis- 
covery, and a determined effort was made to track down the 
bandit. Instead of lying low, however, the bandit carried on 
with greater enthusiasm and success than ever. 

Finally, though, after many months, he was tracked to his 
den in the Gorge d’Apremont (just down the road ahead of 
us). He was cornered; but when the mask he had recently 
taken to wearing was pulled off his face, his captors exclaimed 
in astonishment. “You’re not Benais!” said one; “you’re—why, 
my God! you’re the hermit Pierre!” 

The hermit nodded solemnly. 

“Benais came drunk one day to my place,” he explained, “and 
he was so unpleasant I was obliged to put him away.” (Here 
the hermit made the sign of the cross.) “And then, que 
voulez-vous?” He shrugged his shoulders. “I could no longer 
be a man of God, so I took to the profession Benais was obliged 
to leave. Being a hermit was becoming a little tiresome,” he 
finished amiably; “and this profession has been so much more 
profitable—praise be to the saints!” . . . Here we reach the 
Gorge d’Apremont itself and turn up it. 

The gorge is a mass of sandstone rocks, wild, primeval, like 


the ocean bed, a part of which this whole forest once formed. 
Now, as we climb it, it shines ruddily in the noon sun. We 
find a comparatively smooth spot, high up, seat ourselves, and 
take out our lunch, which is not so different from the meals 
eaten around here by the robbers of half a millennium ago; 
coarse cheese, coarse bread, and cheap red wine. It is well 
after three before we are up and again on our way to Bar- 
bizons.. 6. 

Barbizon’s fame as a painter’s colony began when the “wild 
radicals of 1830” came. Around the table of the old inn used 
to be gathered one of the largest group of painters since the 
Renaissance. 

Theodore Rousseau first came there, unsuccessful, misunder- 
stood, from Paris in 1827. He stayed till his death in 1857, 
painting the trees, the ponds, the forest paths, in a fashion 
considered shockingly unorthodox—until the day all landscape 
painters acknowledged willingly his tremendous influence. The 
half-Spanish Diaz followed him; and then came Charles Jac- 
ques, Millet, Barye, and from time to time Corot. 

At first sight you would know Barbizon had been an art 
colony. From the moment one, walking up the road, see pic- 
turesquely through the trees the lines of old houses, till the 
moment, reaching the end of the street, he steps again in the 
forest, he finds on all sides nothing but subjects for picture 
postcards; and despite hotels, street cars, and whatnot, he will 
find the village redolent of the sunny seventies—of the day 
when artists, male and female, lived together in decorous un- 


conventionality. He will see a high-wheeled carriage in which 
the unmarried geniuses, virtuously conscious of their Great 
Step, are driving out for a turn through the forest; he will see 
artists, dressed with artistic simplicity in smock and beret, re- 
turning down the road from a portrayal of simple life; he will 
sense the presence of Millet, Rousseau, Jacques. The little gray 
cottages with green shutters and gardens of massed colors, are 
no longer real cottages and real gardens. They are pictures, 
painted by Millet, Corot, Jacques, and the others, atmospheric 
portrayals of their own lives and tastes and fashions; and the 
tourists, guide books in hand, who wander through the streets, 
stopping before each house, reading the inevitable tablets be- 
fore scrutinizing the house itself, are visitors to a museum, re- 
garding (profitably) the works of the great artists who went 
before them. . . 

We left Barbizon in the morning, and skirting Milly, are 
heading south for La-Chapelle-la-Reine. The sky overhead is 
a colorless sheet and the giant trees on each side of us reach 
darkly into it, despairing, motionless. This is no forest of ro- 
mance, of russet-clad robbers and royal chase. This is a night- 
mare woods, a gloomy prison; and the trees are dark bars hold- 
ing you forever inside. It is late afternoon when finally we 
reach a break and a breath of fresh air. 

La-Chapelle-la-Reine has nothing to recommend it to the 
tourist; it is just a large village, beyond the forest’s edge, ris- 
ing out of a stretch of plain. Even its church is nothing to 
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THE COURTYARD AT FONTAINEBLEAU 


The Palace of Fontainebleau dates chiefly from the reigns of Francis I and Henry IV. Later it was one of the favorite residences of Napoleon I. 
It was in this courtyard, below the famous horseshoe staircase, that Napoleon bade farewell to his generals before his exile to Elba in 1814. 


GIANTS OF 
SEQUOIA NATIONAL PARK 


A Sanctuary of the World’s Oldest 
and Tallest Trees 


The marks on this cross-section of a sequoia tell its life history. It 
Ewing Galloway took three thousand years for the tree to grow ten feet in diameter. 
The sequoias of California are the largest trees in the world. In the lower picture is a general view of Sequoia National Park. 


National Park Service 


National Park Service 


BRUIN GOES FOR RIDE 


The authorities of Sequoia National Park occasionally 
have to take mischievous bears in hand. Here is the bear 
trap in which troublesome bears are given a ride when 
they make a nuisance of themselves around the camping 
grounds. Black and brown bears are seen in the Great 
Forest during the summer months. 
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IN THE GIANT FOREST 


In the Brobdingnagian 
forest of Sequoia WNa- 
tional Park there are 
scores of mighty trees 
whose ages are estimated 
between three and five 
thousand years. The 
tallest of these trees is 
The General Sherman 
which is 273 feet high 
and 32 feet in diameter at 
the base. This picture 
shows one of the strangest 
monarchs, By-Ned and 
Uncle Ned, an unusual 
twin growth. 


FALLEN MONARCH 


The auto log, as this 
fallen tree is called, gives 
a vivid idea of the size 
of the old Sequoia trees. 
Sequoia National Park 
was created in 1890 and 
contains approximately 
604 square miles in which 
numerous groves of the 
big trees are found. 


National Park Service 
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THE RIVER CHERWELL AT OXFORD 


Oxford is not only one of the oldest and most celebrated universities in Europe but is also one of the most beautiful. The Magdalen Tower which 
dates from the fifteenth century dominates this view from the back of the Cherwell. 


COLLEGE TOWNS OF EUROPE 


De Cou from Ewing Galloway 


Some Great Institutions of Learning—From Oxford to Padua—Glimpses of 


European Student Life 


By SYDNEY A. CLARK 


HIS is not a dissertation on European education but a pic- 
ture of that bright chain of small towns and small cities 
where the gaiety and the aspiration of youth dominate 


the whole scene. There is in- 
finite appeal in such places, 
whatever language they speak, 
whatever system of govern- 
ment they subscribe to. Cap- 
itals and great cities shall be 
left severely alone. Is London 
a college town*because it has 
a University? Or Paris he- 
cause it has the Sorbonne? 
Of course not. We_ think, 
rather, of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, of Grenoble and Mont- 
pellier, of Heidelberg and Frei- 
burg, of Louvain, of Bologna 
and Padua, of Upsala in Swe- 
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BERRIES 


Nearly five thousand students study for degrees at the twenty-one 
colleges which comprise Oxford University. 


den, and even of far off Coimbra in Portugal. Each one of 
these has the effervescent spirit of youth coupled with the 
. glamour of venerable tradition. 


Oxford and Cambridge are 
the true leaders of the pack. 
Although both are fair-sized 
cities they would be almost 
nothing at all without their 
overpoweringly great universi- 
ties which comprise no less 
than thirty-nine separate col- 
leges all told. Take away 
these and it would be like tak- 
ing away Chartres Cathedral 
from Chartres or the old walls 
from Carcassonne. 

Most Americans see these 
classic college towns of Eng- 
land only as delightful won- 


ders of architecture with every stone telling the story of great 
associations, and that is as it should be, for weeks would not 
suffice to initiate an alien into the real spirit or even the vocabu- 
lary of either university. Supposing some Oxford student starts 
discussing his “smalls” with you, and you break in politely, “J 
beg your pardon. Did you say smalls?” 

“Yes. You know—the responsions. One must pass those be- 
fore one can take the mods. I’m aiming eventually at Modern 
Greats.” 

Your mind goes numb at this point and you murmur “Oh 
yes.” 

The Cambridge student mentions in the same manner his 
“Little-Go.” 

“Yes Little-Go, the Previous you know. I’m heading for the 
Math Tripos. Of course I’d like to be a Wrangler as dad was 
but Ill be lucky if I make the Junior Optimes.” 

Both Oxford and Cambridge retain with little alteration many 
institutions dating from Tudor and Stuart times. Each uni- 
versity still sends two members to parliament. Can one imagine 
Harvard and Yale sending congressmen to Washington to se- 
cure bits of scholastic pork from the general barrel? 

Oriel is “my college” at Oxford and it came about this way. 
Entering the town one evening under a full September moon 
I wandered, bag in hand, to High Street, which Hawthorne 
called “the noblest old street in England.” I wanted a lodging 
whose windows looked out on something very special, and in a 
humble place above the Oriel Restaurant I found it. The 
enormous front room which was offered cost me less than one 
commodity dollar but it had a perfect view of the church of 
St. Mary the Virgin, flanked by Brasenose College and All Souls 
College. The round Italianate Radcliffe Camera was just be- 
yond, and the celebrated Bodleian Library. Farther down High 
Street, bathed in the glow of Luna Septembrica, were Queen’s 
and Magdalen. 

I was in a veritable warren of classic beauties laden with 
tremendous traditions. Oriel College was directly behind my 
Oriel lodging, together with Merton, Corpus Christi and “The 
House,” which is to say Christ Church. The bell of Tom Tower 
was just concluding its 101-stroke curfew. 

The roll of fame of almost any one of Oxford’s Colleges is 


A COLLEGE TOWN IN SOUTHERN FRANCE 


French Line 


A STUDY IN CAEN 


The student at the University of Caen may look up from his work 

and see the towers of the Church of St. Etienne which was founded by 

William the Conqueror. The University itself was founded a few 
centuries later by Henry VI of England in 1436. 


French Line 


Superbly situated in the valley of the Isére with a background of snow-covered mountain peaks, Grenoble is one of the most beautiful university 
towns in France. The University of Grenoble is six hundred years old; the town itself was established as the seat of a bishopric in the fourth century. 
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i Fix 
Fritz Henle 
OLD HEIDELBERG 


The oldest German seat of learning after Prague and Vienna, Heidel- 

berg was founded in 1386. Few university towns in Europe can com- 

pare with it for beauty or historical interest. In this view we look 

across the River Neckar to the old town and the famous thirteenth 

century castle above it which is one of the largest and most impressive 
ruins in Germany. 


astounding. “My own” Oriel boasts a dozen names of the first 
magnitude, including Raleigh, Cecil Rhodes and Viscount Bryce. 
Rhodes of Oriel, as Sarah Gertrude Millin’s recent biography 
has shown, outdid the most resourceful American go-getter. 
Rhodes’ foible was size,” said Lord Milner. He won for Britain 
a country of three-quarters of a million square miles and named 
it for himself, Rhodesia. His personal farm contained 100,000 
acres. He once bought with a single check the control of all 
South Africa’s diamonds. He projected the Cape-to-Cairo rail- 
way. He thought in millions and in continents despising mere 
digits and regional boundaries. 

To 190 Americans and British colonials and dominion 
dwellers Rhodes’ will still provides the famous Rhodes scholar- 
ship, which is normally worth £400 a year to each lucky (and. 
worthy) recipient. Rhodes made his fortune despite the terrible 
handicap of tuberculosis and heart trouble which cut him off 
in early middle life. His ambitious dream was British domina- 
tion of the whole earth and even when he walked the classic 
halls of Oriel he used to indulge this dream. “My great idea,” 
he confessed, “is my pleasant companion; when I am bored or 
alone I think of it.” 

I shall sternly check this garrulous urge to talk about the men 
of Oxford, else where should I stop? With a hasty gesture 
toward Sam Johnson of Pembroke whose portrait, by Reynolds, 
makes him look as though he really could have been Sam John- 
son rather than some dreary lump of flesh, I invite your atten- 
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tion to Oxford’s famous rival, the University of Cambridge. 

Cambridge on the Cam, I think, outdoes in classic beauty 
Oxford on the “Char.” The Cam adds much to the charm of 
Cambridge. Where will one find in all the world any such 
mile as that which lies between Mill Pool and Great Bridge? 
It takes the lazy river, according to my estimate, three days to 
negotiate this distance, rolling along at the thundering pace of 
fifteen inches a minute, but why should any stream in its right 
mind hurry through such a scene? The banks are lawns of 
pure velvet from which enormous oaks, maples and chestnuts 
leap up toward the sky. Weeping willows, also of great size 
droop their leafy finger tips into the water and add their special 
touch of languorous loveliness. But of course the colleges are 
what make the scene so incomparably fine. 

Ancient halls and Gothic chapels spring from their verdant 
lawns as though they had always lived right there and could 
survive nowhere else. King’s Chapel is the finest bit of all 


this growth of carven stone, the greatest glory of Cambridge. 


THE CAPITAL OF THE BLACK FOREST 


To many students Freiburg in the Black Forest is more fascinating 

than Heidelberg. It is rich in historic buildings and possesses one of 

the finest Gothic churches in Germany. The surrounding countryside 

with its hills, forests, vineyards/and fertile plains is one of the loveliest 

sections of Germany. The tower seen here arching the Kaiser-Strasse 
was part of the old town wall. 


King’s College was founded by the Lancastrian Henry VI but 
the Tudors, especially Henry VIII, embellished it and one sees 
the Tudor portcullis and rose frequently repeated in the chapel 
decorations. The glass of the chapel, though later in date than 
most of the world’s fine stained glass is a splendid achievement 
of Barnard Flower, who was Henry VIII's great glazier. One 
of the windows, curiously enough, depicts Solon in the Temple 
of the Sun offering the Golden Table to Apollo. 

The last college but one before Great Bridge, as one floats 
down the Cam, is Trinity, and over its Great Gate is a stone 


statue of its founder Henry VIII. At the moment of my ap- 
proach to this gate workmen were carefully scrubbing the bluff 
monarch, meticulously soaping his mouth, nose, cheeks and ears, 
for it was doubtless the first wash-and-brush-up (to use the 
English term) that Henry had enjoyed in a century or two. 
His conscience must have been as grimy as his face for when 
he founded Trinity, in 1546, he had sadly degenerated. No 
longer was he a gay and likable sovereign who merely mur- 
dered a wife or minister when it suited his convenience. He 
had become almost a monster, the terror of all who came in 
contact with him. 

To prove to oneself that Cambridge can produce as startling 
a list of luminaries as can Oxford one need only examine the 
roll of Trinity’s great ones, remembering that Trinity is but one 
of eighteen Cambridge colleges, most of which can point with 
pride to an almost equally impressive list. I present a few, 
literally a few, of Trinity’s celebrities:—Isaac Newton, W. M. 
Thackeray, T. B. Macaulay, Lord Tennyson, Lord Byron, John 
Dryden, Judge Jeffreys, Stanley Baldwin and Sir Austen Cham- 
berlain. 

Punting on the Cam at twilight is as hackneyed and as beau- 
tiful as Mendelssohn’s Concerto or César Franck’s Symphony. 
It is one of those things that never grow old. Everybody does 
it. I did it. And you have or will. There are mercifully no 
mosquitoes to sting your dreamy mood with poison. 

Now let us cross the Channel. In France the two obvious 
college towns are Grenoble and Montpellier, both small cities 
of under 100,000 and both kept well in hand, so to speak, by 
their great institutions of learning. Grenoble is’ magnificent, 
Montpellier less interesting. 

The setting of the former amid a circle of 10,000-foot peaks 
is inspiring and the city in its own name is full of genuine 
charm. French provincial cities are not, in general, the chief 
charm of France. They are nothing like as bright and as clean 
as their counterparts in Germany but one keeps coming upon 
surprise cities. I was rather depressed by Orléans and Tours 
when I came one spring day upon Angouléme and then Bayonne. 
I was more than rather depressed by Lyons when I came upon 
Grenoble. This is a city set apart. It is clean, bright, active, 


this ancient capital of Dauphiné, the Dauphin’s part of France 
historically. The icy Isére races past it, traveling as far in a 
second as the Cam travels in a minute, and thus proving itself 
an unintelligent river, for Grenoble like Cambridge is worth 
a lot of lingering. I cannot remember when any siesta in any 
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‘Swedish State Railways 
WELCOMING SPRING 
After the long Swedish winter the students at the University of 
Upsala put on their white caps to welcome spring. This custom is 
one of the traditions of the University and it takes place at three 
o'clock on April 30th. Afterwards the occasion is celebrated with 
drinking, feasting and singing. 


café invited my soul more than did the first one I enjoyed 
in the first café I came upon in Grenoble. Students were every- 
where, gay, a bit noisy, very likable. There was a lively little 
orchestra and much singing. I would tell you the name and 
location if I could remember them but I only remember 
Grenoble. If this city is the Heidelberg of France it is quite 
as fair to say that the city on the Neckar is the Grenoble of 
Germany. 

I pumped an old pedal bike on one occasion from a point 
near Lake Annecy clear to Grenoble. It was hot, dusty, weary- 
ing work, but again Grenoble invited my soul and convinced 
me in no time at all that life was very good. This city on the 
Isére is one of the most strongly fortified towns in Europe but 
its real strength is its culture. You don’t think of forts and 
soldiers. You think of books and pictures and music and youth. 

The university of Grenoble is six hundred years old and it 
caters strongly to Etudiants Etrangers, as well as French youths. 
Lecturers of international stature give courses for foreigners 
both winter and summer and there is a special Comité de 
Patronage for foreign applicants, In such activities one finds 
the seeds of hope for world amity. 

Montpellier does not call me very strongly, though in fairness 
I ought to admit that on my only visit there I had to try twelve 
hotels before I could secure any kind of lodging. This Langue- 


Swedish Siute Katiways 


THE UNIVERSITY OF THE NORTH 


The tall spires of the cathedral dominate the town of Upsala, the seat 

of Sweden’s oldest and most important university founded in 1477. 

Each student must belong to a “nation,” of which there are thirteen, 

each representing a particular part of the country. The university 
has nearly two thousand students. 
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THE CHURCH OF SAINT ANTHONY AT PADUA 


The most famous church in Padua is the burial place of Saint Anthony, an imposing 
At the left. of the church, in 
the background, is Donatello’s vigorous equestrian statue of Gattamelata, the first great 


edifice surmounted by two companiles and seven domes. 


monument cast in bronze in Italy since antiquity. 


doc city was founded by Charles the Hammer 
and the university is more venerable than even 
that of Grenoble. Petrarch was once a student 
here. But just the same and nevertheless—I 
do not warm to Montpellier. 

I do warm to Belgium’s Louvain, as who 
would not? There is a college town to set your 
heart beating faster but it should not be with 
any sort of rancor, for Louvain itself has set 
the pace by quenching old hates. We all re- 
member the celebrated and painfully drawn out 
legal suit whereby the American architect of 
the library of Louvain sought to force the uni- 
versity authorities to replace the hate motto 
(in six-foot letters) which they had removed 
from the balustrade of the new building— 
Furore Teutonico Diruta Dono Americano 
Restituta. Most of us are glad that the courts 
finally upheld the university and did not re- 
quire that all the world for all time should asso- 
ciate this library with bitter thoughts of Teuton 
fury. As for trumpeting our own generosity in 
such huge letters, the building, it would seem, 
should be allowed to speak for itself. We need 
not bellow “Are you all looking?” nor need we 
cough loudly, like the rich man in church, as 
we drop our lavish dono in the collection plate. 

Many are the glorious associations which the 
name Louvain recalls. One thinks of that bril- 
liant “heretic,” Gerhardt, who did not like his 
name and put it into Latin and Greek as De- 
siderius Erasmus. As the “apostle of’ common 
sense” Erasmus fought bitterly against dogma, yet he was at 
heart a Catholic. Louvain with its narrow bigotry became un- 
bearable and he finally transferred to Basle. One thinks of 
Sir Thomas More who published his “Utopia” in Louvain, and 
of Joest Lips, who likewise Latinized his name as Justus Lip- 
sius. He was a familiar figure on Louvain’s campus with his 
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dog Mopsulus (Little Herring) trotting at his 
heels. 

But the finest Louvainois of them all, I think, 
was Father Damien, who threw away his splen- 
did physical frame, along with his great heart, 
on the wretched leper isle of Molokai near Hon- 
olulu. Robert Louis Stevenson, stirred by the 
attack of small men who could not understand 
such sublime unselfishness as that of Father 
Damien, rose in his anger and magnificently de- 
fended the great Louvain priest from his detrac- 
tors. Today a wonderfully executed bronze 
statue in Louvain does honor to Pater Damiaan, 
Apostel der Melaatschen, with the words in Latin 
Greater Love Hath No Man. 

The college towns of Germany are extremely » 
colorful and numerous, in fact too numerous, ac- 
cording to official German thought. An an- 
nouncement at the end of 1933 (and it 
awakened sympathetic reverberations in Great 
Britain) stated that the professions in Germany 
were vastly overcrowded, that only one uni- 
versity graduate in three had reasonable hope of 
finding a niche for himself, and that new en- 
rollments would accordingly be cut down from 
a possible 40,000 a year to 15,000. 

I could name a round dozen of German col- 
lege towns with which I am more or less familiar 
but Heidelberg and Freiburg shall represent 
them all. Heidelberg is the archetype of all 


WHERE GALLILEO WALKED 


The university city of Padua is also one of the most illustrious centers of art and 
architecture in Italy. In addition to such illustrious scholars, poets and scientists as 
Gallileo, Veselius, Pomponazzi, Scaliger and Tasso, the University attracted muny dis- 
tinguished artists including Giotto, Lippo Lippi and Donatello. This view of the Piazza 
dell’ Unita d'Italia shows one of the many Renaissance palaces for which the city is famous. 


college towns throughout the world. It is the darling of the 
silver screen and the musical comedy stage—and it does not 
disappoint. Its glamour is inherent. Its situation in the gor- 
geously wooded Neckar Valley is as lovely as the films have 
proclaimed. Its castle is one of the grandest ruins in Germany 


(Continued on page 47) 


BATTLEGROUND OF THE WAR LORDS 


(Continued from page 12) 


Perhaps the custom has changed or 
perhaps the way of Szechwanese 
women has changed but “Widow’s 
Arches” are not built any more. These 
can be seen still, however, straddling 
the roadways near the walled villages 
and cities. They were built in the 
old days by relatives of a widow when 
she died, if she had been virtuously 
steadfast following the death of her 
husband. Delicately carved, and the 
more ornate ones crowned with re- 
splendent pagoda roofs that house 
hundreds of swallows, they stand as 
gentle reminders of an old civilization 
that rewarded virtue with beautiful 
monuments, 

They are found at intervals of a 
few li each on the north road leading 
from Chengtu to the mountains that 
separate south China from the north 
and Szechwan from Shensi. But de- 
spite the beauty of the landscape there 
is much that is gruesome. The moun- 
taineers have a hideous collection of 
diseases, some of them bearing half 
a pathology course upon their skins. 
Their eagerness when they learned 
that a foreign doctor was in the vil- 
lage was pathetic. Each of our coolies 
was continually tearing at his scabies. 
Half of the mountaineers stared 
through eyes showing ravages of tra- 
choma. In a northern village, far 
from the ocean and iodine, we learned 
that ninety per cent of the adult in- 
habitants were afflicted with more or 
less horrible goiters. 

To these woes are added those in- 
flicted by the rulers. Taxes near 
Kwan Hsien were being levied upon 
the impoverished peasantry forty-two 
years in advance. Annual taxes in 
some places were required monthly. 
Some peasants posted deeds to their 
bits of land upon their huts, declaring 
they had no more money and the mili- 
tary could take the property. 

Despite the difficulties of their lives 
these mountaineers are a simple and 
lovable folk. They rarely see 
foreigners and they have no_anti- 
foreign sentiment such as one finds 
in the larger cities. The carrier coolie 
swaggers into a village calling in a 
loud voice for an inn or temple suit- 
able for an honorable foreigner. The 
village turns out en masse to touch the 
mosquito net in awe and chuckle at 
the intricacies of a folding camp bed. 
The soldiers turn out, too, to keep 
off the crowd, less to’ protect the 
foreigner, it must be said, than to 
have vantage points of observation for 
themselves. 

Here, in the interior, the China- 
man’s word is still as good as his 
bond. He drives hard bargains, but 
once driven, he keeps them to the 
letter. A carrier coolie’s daily wage 
is about twenty cents. This has to be 
paid according to age-old convention. 
One-third is handed over before the 
trip begins, whether for a day or a 
month. This is to pay off debts; 
otherwise flint-hearted creditors would 
not let him depart. Another third is 
given along the way to keep him in 
food and opium. The remainder is 
paid at the end, after which the coolie 
trudges back—straw sandals over his 
shoulder to save wear while he is not 
actually working—back to his virago 
of a wife, scheming how he may keep 
some pennies from her. 

These simple, troubled folk have 


been offered a new political and eco- 
nomic doctrine—Communism. 

Discussion of the Red Republic 
which governs a fourth of Szechwan, 
the northern part, is necessarily as- 
sociated with the name of the energetic 
Soviet leader Ho Lung. With ten 
thousand soldiers, their families and 
a procession of Communist enthusi- 
asts, he evacuated the Yangtze River 
valley last year and made a semi- 
circular exodus of a thousand miles 
into Szechwan. He stayed. Efforts 
by Chiang Kai-shek’s soldiers and 
those of the province’s warlords to 
dislodge him have failed. 

General Tang Wan-yiu, in Chengtu, 
explained the trouble. When the 
federal army visits a Red district it 
finds no army to fight. The peasants 
have all buried their rifles and are 
merely farmers. But when the army 
leaves they become Red soldiers again 
and either kill or drive away officials 
who have been placed there. The 
basis of the Red republic is the army 
composed of soldiers wearing the 
sickle and hammer insignia. In each 
new district the army forms an auxili- 
ary unit of peasants. There are chil- 
dren’s corps, too. Boys and girls, I 
was told by others, attend school 
where Leninism is taught. Organizers 
sponsor mass meetings at which doc- 
trine is expounded. There is a real 
commune. The land furnishes enough 
simple food for all. Other products 
are smuggled in by agents who act 
now as importing merchants, again as 
spies studying the activities of enemy 
armies. 

Men and women wear the same 
simple garments. Poppy-growing has 
been banned. The coolie class as such 
has been banished and nobody has 
the right to be carried in a sedan 
chair by fellow workers. The con- 
querors call a mass meeting after oc- 
cupying a new district. Each peasant 
is asked to whom the land he tills be- 
longs. He gives the name of this 
Buddhist temple or that merchant or 
general. He is told that it is his. 

The peasants secretly sympathize 
with the communists and, when they 
can, aid them. But one of the com- 
munist victories, at least, was due to 
a fluke. 

We were in Kwang Yuan, nine days 
north of Chengtu, aiding some mis- 
sionary ladies evacuate because news 
had come the Reds had won a big 
battle and were three days’ march 
away. 

Then a bedraggled Lieutenant came 
limping into the city to tell of the 
disaster. 

General Teng Sung-yao, enemy of 
the Reds, had laid his plans well. He 
split his army into two parts and 
placed each upon a mountain top. 
There they were to make ready for a 
night attack. 
~The signal for the twin forces to 
descend and fall upon the unsuspect- 
ing Reds in the valley between was 
to be a bonfire blazing atop his 
mountain. But rain came and put out 
the fire. The Soviets turned upon one 
column of attackers, extirpated them, 
then fell upon the others, who had ar- 
rived tardily, and finished them, quite 
in the manner of Napoleon. 

A composite picture of Szechwan 
would show a country rich with ro- 
mance and tradition, a home of one 


of the world’s oldest civilizations, a 
fruitful land endowed by nature with 
her richest natural gifts and a sturdy 
people. Such a picture, in turn, would 
be a representative portion of the 
mosaic that is China of today. In the 
shadows of the picture would be 
chaos, banditry, oppression by war- 
lords from within and marauding na- 
tions from without. Yet despite all 
these diffculties there is room for 
hope. China is changing; it is adapt- 
ing itself to new conditions. 

Chaos and banditry are now ram- 
pant in China just as they have been 
all through periods of her history 
when there was no stable govern- 
ment, when one dynasty was making 
way for another or for northern con- 
querors. Everything is turmoil. 
Temples have become barracks but 
mandarins’ palaces have become 
schools. China is being offered 
Western civilization and must accept. 
But she is in a dilemma. In different 
sections different leaders are trying 
capitalism, communism, fascism or 
mere docility to Japan. 


Inevitably there is confusion. The 
student class which has given so many 
brilliant and heroic leaders to the radi- 
cal movement is in the vanguard of re- 
volt. Conditions among the peasants 
are growing increasingly tragic. The 
peasants are hungry and they are re- 
belling. Eighty per cent of the popu- 
lation lives on the land and it is this 
peasantry that is hardest hit by war- 
lordism, extortionate taxation, natural 
calamities, opium and the like. Where 
the country is rich, warlords fight 
for it. Where it is poor the peasants 
become members of bandit hordes or 
communist armies. Eventually China 
will probably find her solution or 
have it assigned her. All this strife 
indicates health and the will to live. 
The greatest error foreigners make is 
to regard China as a decadent nation. 
They forget that her republic is only 
twenty-three years old and that the 
United States was not really born un- 
til after a civil war fought eighty-four 
years after her war for independence 
began. 


HARVESTING THE MEADOWS OF THE SEA 


(Continued from page 31) 


are cooking in the cannery’s steam 
pressure cookers. 

The processes used in packing sal- 
mon are in themselves marvels of hu- 
man ingenuity. A belt conveyor, 
operated from the central power plant, 
is so arranged that boats may be tied 
against receiving chutes which carry 
the silver cargoes to the slowly moy- 
ing belt. The fish, then, are sorted 
as they ascend. Cod, halibut, sole and 
other varieties of sea life which, with 
the salmon, find their way into trap 
or purse are separated. Those fish 
which have no particular value are 
destroyed while those fit for food 
often find their way to the drying 
racks of nearby natives to be prepared 
as a part of the winter’s food supply. 

From the conveyor the salmon are 
sorted into various fish bins accord- 
ing to variety. Usually, the majority 
of a vessel’s load will be of that type 
which at the moment is running, but, 
often, salmon of eyery grade are 
represented to some extent in each 
catch. 

Watched by an oilskin clad laborer, 
the fish are fed into a conveyor which 
leads to the “Iron Chink.” No ma- 
chine yet invented has had such an 
effect upon increased efficiency of the 


industry nor upon its consequent 
higher standards of sanitation and 
quality production. This ingenious 


arrangement of clashing gears and 
spinning, circular knives clips the 
heads, fins and tails from the glisten- 
ing fish, and, removing the entrails 
and interior organs, splits the carcass 
into two perfect strips of orange flesh. 
Once, in years gone by, this work was 
done by ranks of Chinese laborers 
who, often nearly waist-deep in a 
mire of blood and slime prepared the 
salmon for the canning machines. 
As the cleaned and split fish leaves 
the Iron Chink, it enters flumes of 
constantly changing, fresh water and 
is carried by its current past the 
“sliming tables.” Here inspectors 
armed with knives examine every car- 
cass portion and remove each imper 
fection or bit of clotted blood. Again, 
the fish-flesh is placed in flumes of 
fresh water which carries past a final 


inspector who grades the salmon for 
the last time as it is caught by elevator 
chains and raised to elevated bins 
over the lines of canning machines. 
Whirling knives cut the flesh into 
pieces sized for the empty tins. Then, 
fed into place by moving machinery, 
the fish is packed into a string of 
freshly sterilized cans which, auto- 
matically managed, hurry under the 
packing plunger to receive their share 
of salmon. Salt, just the proper 
amount, is dropped into the filled tin 
just before it is weighed, sealed, 
tested and placed in great steel racks 
ready for the pressure cookers which, 
like old-fashioned, giant, barrel stoves, 
line the end of the cannery room. 
From the time the fish leaves its final 
cleansing and inspection, until the 
tin is opened and its aromatic con- 
tents placed before some family, 
possibly across the world, the fish- 
flesh does not touch human hands. 
A cannery in operation is a fascinat- 
ing spectacle. All kinds of men are 
cast in this great industrial drama. 
Short, stocky Aleuts and natives of 
the Alaskan mainland. Russians and 
Slavs from the golden plains of Cen- 
tral Europe. Blond, gigantic Scandi- 
navians and mysterious, wooden faced 
Mongolians. Men of all races, creeds 
and colors stand side by side with 
white skinned Americans. All struggle 
against the cruelties of nature. On 
sea and on land they risk their lives 
again and again that the world may 
be fed—that the demand for little, 
round, glittering cans of salmon may 
be filled. The story of your salmon is 
the story of great organizations care- 
fully builded. It is the romance of 
the deep, mysterious, northwestern 
ocean north of fifty degrees. In its 
cool emerald depths range millions of 
roving fishes. Somewhere live the 
parent salmon herds made up of those 
minnow-like youngsters fresh from the 
streams of their parentage. They have 
not yet reached adulthood and they 
have not yet begun the tragic march 
toward procreation—then death. 
Somewhere are these mysterious pas- 


tures. No one knows where. 
x *€ * 
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ANNOUNCING THE CLUB’S 
SUMMER PUBLICATION 


The Committee of Selection takes 
pleasure in announcing Sven Hedin’s “A 
Conquest of Tibet” as the Club’s summer 
publication. One of the most intrepid 
and picturesque of all living explorers, 
Sven Hedin’s activities extend over a 
period of nearly fifty years and even to- 
day he is somewhere in Central Asia 
following a forgotten trail across the Gobi 
to Turkestan. His books, “Across the 
Gobi Desert,” “Jehol: City of Emper- 
ors” and “Riddles of the Gobi Desert” 
are modern classics of travel. To: these 
volumes Sven Hedin now adds another 
thrilling record of his explorations—“A 
Conquest of Tibet.” 


Tibet is a mighty bastion among na- 
tions: the highest, the most perilous, the 
most impregnable country in the world. 
On the north, ramparts of granite and ice 
protect Tibet from the suffocating desert 
of Chinese Turkestan; on the south, the 
Himalayas form an eternal barricade 
along the India border, Even today 
Tibet remains largely a land of mysteries 
which still tempt the most audacious ex- 
plorers. Sven Hedin ranks with the great- 
est of these. In “A Conquest of Tibet” 
he tells the story of his adventures in 
The Forbidden Land which extended 
over a period of many years. 

After his first expedition in which he 
reconnoitered in the high mountain 
passes of the north, Sven Hedin dis- 
guised himself as a pilgrim and set out 
for the holy city of Lhasa. How he 
climbed icy mountain trails higher than 
Mount Blanc, how he was attacked by 
Tibetan bandits, how he was held pris- 
oner at Kamba Bombo and how he 
risked his life time and again are told 
in the opening chapters which contain 
enough exciting material to make a score 
of ordinary travel books. 

Next Sven Hedin entered Tibet from 
Kashmir on a journey which led him 
hundreds of weary miles to the sacred 
source of the Brahmaputra River hidden 
in the glacial heart of the Kubi-gangri 
mountains. It was a journey of many 
exhausting months brightened by the 
strange life and colorful pageantry of the 
Tibetan monasteries at which he stayed. 
At Tashi-lumpo, home of nearly four 
thousand lamas, Sven Hedin spent seven 
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weeks as the guest of the divine Tashi 
Lama, then spiritual lord of all Tibet. 


The name Tibet has always been 
synonymous with sorcery, black magic 
and the supernatural. The most relig- 
ious country in the world, ruled by a 
hierarchy of Living Buddhas and _pos- 
sessing a priesthood composed of one- 
third of the male population, Tibet is 
a land of countless mysteries and fas- 
cinating customs. Nomad life on bleak 
mountain pastures and religious life in 
monasteries locked in mountain gorges or 
clinging on almost inaccessible cliffs were 


alike revealed by Sven Hedin. He wit- 
nessed ceremonials of birth and death, 
dances and pageantry, pilgrimages and 
festivities and all the curious activities 
of the people in their day-by-day lives. 

At all times Sven Hedin was beset by 
difficulties in his travels, but spies and 
hostile tribesmen and all the fury of the 
elements could not prevail against his 
tenacity. Pushing on further into the 
hinterlands of Tibet he discovered the 
source of the Indus and a great unknown 
mountain range, the Transhimalaya. Into 
this white wilderness he set out in mid- 
winter disguised as a sheep herder and 
climbed passes over 17,000 feet high. 
Eight times he crossed the great area be- 
tween the extreme Transhimalayan 
passes and other explorers have added 
little to the knowledge he secured. 

To Sven Hedin belongs the credit for 
making the first reconnaissance of the 
largest remaining blank space on the map 
of Asia. Small wonder he has been 
called “the old master of Central Asia, 
the veteran, the indomitable.” One 
closes “A Conquest of Tibet” with the 
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exhilarating feeling of having shared in 
one of the most daring expeditions of our 
time. 

An unusual feature of this book is the 
fact that it contains two hundred and 
fifty pen and ink sketches made by Sven 


Hedin himself. There is scarcely a page 


of the narrative which is not enlivened by 
a drawing vividly evoking some aspect of 
Tibetan life—nomad encampments, a 
stampede of wild yaks, camel caravans, 
hunting scenes, cavaleades of soldiers, 
bandit fighters, lama festivals, mountain 
villages, great monasteries and dozens of 
other interesting subjects. As a drafts- 
man Sven Hedin is extraordinarily deft 
and his drawings have a spontaneity that 
the camera could never achieve. 

This edition of “A Conquest of Tibet” 
is being issued at a special price for mem- 
bers of the National Travel Club. Later 
it will be issued to the general public 
at a much higher sum. It is a volume of 
four hundred pages with a handsome 
jacket. In addition to the book, subscrib- 
ers are being sent a five-color map of 
Tibet and the surrounding countries, en- 
closed in a glassine envelope. This map 
will enable the reader to follow Sven 
Hedin’s travel and will be a valuable ad- 
dition to any travel library. 

Members of the Club who have not or- 
dered “A Conquest of Tibet” may secure 
it along with the map for the special 
price of $2.50 postpaid, by writing to the 
Secretary. 


NEW HOTEL ARRANGEMENTS 


The following hotels are to be removed 
from the Club’s Hotel and Shop List:— 
The Burlington Hotel, Washington, D. GR 
and the Hotel Browning, Grand Rapids, 
Michigan. 


INTERNATIONAL BRIDGE 


Motor tourists desiring to visit Eastern 
Canada will please note that the new 
bridge from Rooseveltown, N. ¥.. ite 
Cornwall, Ont., is now open, and being 
the only bridge between Montreal and Ni- 
agara Falls, makes a convenient short cut 
from New York points to Ottawa and 
Ontario points. 
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MOTORING IN THE CANADIAN ROCKIES 


By Henry MacNair 


Manager Motor Tours Division 


ESS than fifty years ago, Banff 

National Park came into existence, 
although the rugged grandeur of the 
Canadian Rockies was well known be- 
fore that time. The beauties of the 
region were described by the men 
who used the old covered wagons as 
their limousines. Through the danger- 
ous passes of the Rocky Mountains 
they pushed their way westward and 
ever westward until snow capped giant 
peaks like grim sentinels barred their 
further progress. Soon came the mark- 
ing out of the old Oregon Trail and 
the trails and pathways of the original 
Indian dwellers became modern high- 
ways, paved in many instances with 
concrete, and the land of primeval 
adventure became the land of dreams 
come true and of destiny assured. 

The most westerly of Canada’s 
prairie provinces, Alberta contains the 
largest portion of the Canadian 
Rockies within its boundaries and it 
offers the widest possible variation 
in sport and recreation to the touring 
vacationist. Its mountain resorts have 
been famous for nearly half a century. 
Banff and Lake Louise are both 
easily accessible by motor on an all- 
weather highway from Calgary, or 
from British Columbia resorts on the 
west. The highway along Columbia 
River from Revelstoke to Golden, 
however, is still incomplete and it is 
necessary to use the “train ferry” run 
as an accommodation to motor tour- 
ists by the Canadian Pacific Railway. 

While these magnificent resorts are 
available to the traveler of means 
there are bungalow camps providing 
moderately-priced accommodations for 
other tourists. And practically every 
road has numerous auto camps pro- 
vided with a supply of wood and 
cooking equipment, a very small fee 
being charged at the larger places. 
This applies to both the roads in At- 
berta and in British Columbia, Cana- 
da’s most westerly province which 
reaches as far north as Alaska and 
and has been christened rather broadly 
the “Playground of the World.” 

The famous old Cariboo Road, 
modernized and improved, leads to 
this enchanted country. This road 
leaves Vancouver via the Fraser 
River and follows the general course 
of the river to Prince George, where 
it turns left along a’ branch of the 
Nechako River to Burns Lake and 
Hazelton, descending the Skeena River 
to Prince Rupert. From Hazelton the 
road is planned to be extended to 
Dawson and Fairbanks. Eventually 
the American motorist will be driv- 
ing to Mount McKinley and to the 
famous gold fields of the Yukon. 

In making the trip to the Canadian 
Rockies, one from the East would 
naturally start out for Chicago by one 


of a number of well-paved roads ap-— 


proximately a thousand miles from 
New York. Another 1100 mile trip 
will take one through Des Moines to 
Denver where one may take time out 
to see the wonders of the Colorado 
countryside and parks. 


From Denver to Cheyenne is ap-. 


proximately 100 miles and to Salt 


Lake City another 477 miles. Pro- 
ceeding in a northerly direction for 
300 miles we will reach West Yellow- 
stone, entrance to Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park. You will then wish to 
spend several days if not a week in 
the Park. When leaving you will 
probably want to go through the Syl- 
van Pass entrance to Cody, Billings, 
Roundup, Grass Range and Great 
Falls. Here a very pleasant stop may 
be made before proceeding to St. 
Mary, the entrance to Glacier National 
Park which will consume from four 
to six days of sight-seeing. Leaving the 
park at St. Mary’s one will proceed 
to Carway where the U. S. and Cana- 
dian Custom House are located. 

Visiting Waterton Lakes National 
Park (Canadian) one will then pass 
through Pincher, Fernie, Elko and 
Cranbrook to Kootenay Park on the 
road to Banff National Park, the old- 
est in Canada. Then we run west to 
Lake Louise and passing through 
Yoho National Park we reach Golden 
on the Columbia River. Here we take 
the train ferry to Revelstroke at a 
cost of from $12.50 to $17.50 depend- 
ing on the wheel base of the vehicle, 
an accompanying passenger paying a 
fare of $3.65. These trains run from 
Golden only on Sundays and Wednes- 
days at 12:45 p. m. 

This trip is taken by daylight and 
splendid views of the Selkirk range 
of mountains are afforded. Continu- 
ing to Kamloops we then follow the 
Fraser River to Vancouver over ex- 
cellent gravel roads. Our route is 
then South across the U. S. border to 
Bellingham and Seattle, where we 
may turn East for Spokane, or con- 
tinue South to Tacoma and Portland 
at the beginning of the famous Co- 
lumbia River Road which continues 
through Idaho to Salt Lake City and 
then back home. 

But should you elect to return 
through Canada from Banff you would 
run east, leaving the mountainous 
country and pass through the com- 
paratively level provinces of Sas- 
katechewan and Manitoba. From Banff 
to Calgary and Medicine Hat is ap- 
proximately 319 miles, then on to 
Swift Current, Moose Jaw and Regina 
328 miles. Just 409 miles east is 
Winnipeg, situated on the picturesque 
Winnipeg Lake. It is now but 515 
miles to Minneapolis and St. Paul or 
158 miles to Dututh, where one may 
take steamer for Buffalo or go by road 
to Chicago. 

Details of the above routes with 
copies of Canadian maps and time 
schedules of trains may be secured 
on application at the office of the club 
secretary or the Motor Tours Division. 
There are also available detailed maps 
of the various parks, Glacier, Yellow- 
stone and the several mountain reser- 
vations in Colorado and Idaho. These 
will show details of the various en- 
trances and routes through the parks 
with other interesting data. 

A fine map showing all of our Na- 
tional Parks has just been issued by 
the Texas Company, Chrysler Build- 
ing, New York City. 
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To refresh yourself in the cool- 
ing breezes from the everlasting 
snows of Mexico’s twin giant 
volcanoes. 

You'll see the bull fight and the 
jai-alai game. 

You'll drink in the beauties of 
Cuernavaca. 

You'll find complete relaxation 
in Taxco. 

You'll dip into warm Pacific 
waters on Acapulco’s silvery strand. 

You'll marvel at evidences of age- 
old civilizations at Mitla and Mt. 
Alban. 

You’ll explore quaint island vil- 
lages on Lake Patzcuaro in a primi- 
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MIDNIGHT WITH THE FLEET 


(Continued from page 15) 


station. On the forward mast are the 
pilot house, where the captain may 
be found at nearly all times when 
the ship’s at sea; the forward 
topedo defense station and the for- 
ward main. /battery control station. 
In the old days the bridge was 
a structure on which the officer of 
the deck could walk from one 
side of the ship to the other. Now, 
however, he is confined to a fairly 
small area near the center line of the 
ship. The captain and the executive 
officer direct the ship’s affairs from 
the pilot house when at sea, but dur- 
ing night maneuvers when general 
alarm sounds all the four-hundred-odd 
water-tight compartments are closed. 
Warning howlers notify people in iso- 
lated compartments to clear out and 
full complements take their places in 
the five stations, scattered from the 
conning tower to the auxiliary steer- 
ing station in the stern of the ship. 

“These battleships consist of a hull 
within a hull,” the engineering officer 
explained as we chatted after the 
battle in the engine room, which is 
virtually surrounded by heavy armor 
and a series of water-tight compart- 
ments. “The inside of the inner bot- 
tom is completely divided into hun- 
dreds of water-tight compartments, 
each isolated from those adjacent 
Every night at sea the ships are prac- 
tically closed below the water line. 
Only the engine spaces are available. 
All the water-tight compartments are 
tested at least once a year. This 
sometimes involves closing scores of 
vent lines and drains, but when air is 
pumped in under pressure, not even 
the tiniest leak is permitted.” 

From points near both bow and 
stern, from a line well below the 
water up high enough to protect the 
third deck, a heavy belt of armor— 
about one-and-one-half feet thick—is 
bolted to the sides of the ship. Tur- 
rets and barbettes leading from the 
turrets to powder handling rooms are 
similarily protected. The conning 
tower, the captain’s battle station, is 
heavily armored and an armored tube 
leads from the conning tower to cen- 
tral station far below, where the con- 


trol would shift in case the conning 
tower carried away. 

Fire near a powder magazine—each 
battleship carries some 3,000 tons of 
powder and 100 rounds of ammuni- 
tion for each gun—might send a thou- 
sand men to eternity. 

Every precaution humanly possible 
to prevent disaster is taken in the 
turrets, handling rooms and maga- 
zines, all vital spots where an exposed 
spark might snuff out many lives. 
Compressed air expels the incandes- 
cent gas remaining after a shot and 
before the huge breech swings open. 
Through revolving drums the powder 
passes from the handling rooms. Over- 
head sprinkling systems will flood 
the handling rooms at the touch of a 
lever. 

The finger-like sticks of so-called 
slow-burning powder really are about 
as slow as lightning. Hight years ago 
forty-eight men were killed almost 
instantaneously on the Mississippi. 


They were trapped in a turret, fried | 


to a crisp, when a burning rag frag- 
ment in an open breech ignited pow- 
der. The turret had been closed from 
the inside. In addition, the intense 
heat had fused the rubber on the 
doors. Acetylene torches had not cut 
through before the fleet returned to 
San Pedro and when at last a rescue 
crew entered, after the ship had 
dropped anchor, they found the dead 
gun pointer sitting at his post. As 
they moved the body, his clenched 
fingers pulled the trigger and the 14- 
inch gun boomed out a final shot. 

The business of running a battle- 
ship at night has its lighter moments, 
however. After the battle I inspected 
the ship from stem to stern, standing 
at last in the torpedo room, nearly 
thirty-five feet below the water line. 
From there we climbed wearily back 
to the ward room where a small group 
of officers were talking. 

“T got relieved at ten minutes after 
eight, just in time to pull the general 
alarm,” one laughed. “Where are 
those mess attendants?” another de- 
manded. But he was_ philosophical. 
“Oh, well; we can eat tomorrow.” 

And so on far into the night. 


PANORAMA OF ISLAM IN TRANSITION 


(Continued from page 24) 


The Hindus in the past have paid 
far greater attention to education 
than the Mahomedans. Young In- 
dian Moslems have been taught un- 
der the rather antiquated system of 
the scholastic priests and have not 
therefore been so successful in passing 
examinations for Government employ- 
ment, or in commerce. With the be- 
ginnings of democracy in India a 
scramble for office and pJaces has oc- 
curred, and the Moslems complain 
that the Hindus, and especially the 
Brahmin section, receive all the 
plums. On the other hand the Ma- 
homedans have retained their fighting 
traditions, feel the sword is in their 
hands, and now hold the belief that 
they are supported by their millions 
of co-religionists beyond India’s 
borders. 

However, I did meet many of the 
younger men and women, both Hin- 
dus and Mahomedans, who are im- 


bued with a wider feeling of na- 
tionalism and who desire to work to- 
gether for the good of India under 
Indian self-government in which both 
Hindus and Moslems would play their 
respective parts. But this spirit per- 
meates slowly and it is not helped by 
the Pan-Islamic movement. 

Perhaps the most striking result of 
the new Moslem teaching is the emer- 
gence from purdah, or seclusion, of 
many of the Mahomedan women, in- 
cluding nearly all the younger genera- 
tion. It is part of the Westernization 
that is so striking an outcome of the 
spread of Pan-Islamism. 

The Mahomedans of India are also 
making great efforts to catch up to the 
Hindus and to Europe in education. 
The younger people, including the 
girls, are being taught now by mod- 
ern methods. These people sense the 
coming struggle. And they mean to 
prepare for it. 
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and the Great Tun has not shrunk. 
It is capable of holding 50,000 gallons 
and is said to have been filled with 
Rhine wine and emptied—down hu- 
man gullets—three times in its long 
history. 

I like Heidelberg but I love Frei- 
burg-in-Breisgau, the Black Forest 
capital, which seems to me, in college 
parlance, to “put it over Heidelberg 
like a basket.” Ever so many years 
ago when the world was young and 
no World War or World Depression 
had tipped it upside down I spent a 
winter in Freiburg as a hanger-on and 
general nuisance to a much older 
brother who was a student in the Uni- 
versity. From that untroubled period 
dates my abiding love for Freiburg. 

I recall gay pictures painted on the 
outside walls of some of the houses, 
especially one of Berthold I (who- 
ever he was), with queer knotted legs. 
I wondered if Berthold suffered from 
charley-horse, an ailment then much 
in vogue. I recall the rich ruddy 
spire of the cathedral, which I was 
told was one of the finest in Europe, 
but more than all I recall the cheer- 
ful sound of running brooks in all the 
main streets. 

“Twenty years after” I saw Freiburg 
and it even exceeded my memories. 
Its charm is still its university atmos- 
phere. Its glory is that peerless ruddy 
spire, seen against the Schlossberg. 
Its symphonic theme is still the babble 
of many waters. 

In Italy Bologna boasts the leading 
university, with which almost every 
great Italian name seems to be con- 
nected (Dante, Copernicus, Galvani, 
Carducci, Marconi, etc.), but Bologna 
is too big, too prosperous, too citified 
to qualify as a college town. Padua 
fits our scheme better. Truly, a great 
little town is Padua and would be 
great even if Giotto had not done 
those blue-toned frescoes in the Arena 
Chapel and if Donatello had not 
fashioned that outstanding equestrian 
statue of the “Honeyed Cat,” Gattame- 
lata. Padua is too near Venice and 
loses nine-tenths of the tourists that 
pass through it (as Amiens loses to 
Paris) which is unquestionably the 
tourists’ loss more than the city’s. 

The university of Padua is called II 
Bo and sets its seal on the town. The 
only gay student café in all Italy is 
the Caffe Pedrocchi of Padua, an im- 
posing pillared and porticoed affair 
that roars and sizzles with life. It 
hasn’t the touch of French cafés or 
German beer gardens, for Italy’s 
genius lies not in its caffes and yet 
it does have gaiety and students. It 
has also an extraordinary mural map 
of the world upside down. Tasmania 
and New Zealand are near the top, 
Scandinavia and Alaska near the bot- 
tom. Our country is divided with 
magnificent boldness into six great di- 
visions labelled jand spelled thus: 
Keutuck, Indian, Ilinois, Missou, Ar- 
kansas, Mississipi. 

The saint who guards JJ Bo (and 
the Caffe Pedrocchi) is quite naturally 
Saint Anthony of Padua. His pro- 
digious seven-domed and two-towered 
church is the most striking architec- 
tural monument in the city and his 
shrine is the Mecca of many thou- 
sands of pious pilgrims every year. 


One likes this saint more than most. 
He was a Franciscan and had some- 
thing of the quality of the great 
poverello of Assisi—so do not, as I 
did at first, confuse him with that 
tiresome Saint Anthony of Egypt who 
was always fighting against lascivious 
images. Anthony of Padua tired of 
mankind at one time and preached a 
passionately earnest sermon to the 
fishes. They all came to the surface 
to hear him, including— 


“Good eels and sturgeon, 
Which aldermen gorge on. 
Crabs and turtles also, 

Who always move slow.” 


But in the end his fishy fold also 
played him false. Says the old rhyme 
with eloquent simplicity— 

“But preferred the old way, 

Nude delighted were they.” 

One might continue discussing Eu- 
rope’s college towns indefinitely, for 
every country has them, but since this 
is not a directory we shall make one 
final leap far to the north for a 
glimpse of one of the most interesting 
of all—Upsala (or Uppsala) in 
Sweden. 

This very ancient town, the home of 
old Norse gods and pagan kings is a 
true patrician, capable of meeting on 
even terms any town in Europe. In 
its cathedral, a sort of brick and 
Protestant Notre-Dame-de-Paris, havy- 
ing been designed by the Parisian 
architect Etienne de Monneuil, are 
preserved the bones of kings, nobles 
and savants. Linnaeus the Swedish 
botanist is here, as one would expect. 

The university founded by Sture the 
Elder and refounded by Gustavus 
Adolphus is more like Oxford and 
Cambridge than is any other in Eu- 
rope. It has its thirteen “Nations,” 
to one of which every student must 
belong, and each “Nation” has its own 
“hall.” I walked one very bitter day 
—it was in February—from modern 
Upsala to Gamla Upsala, two miles 
distant. Gamla means old and very 
old it is, even hoary with venerability, 
for it was in Gamla Upsala that the 
Norse gods lived. The village church 


marks the very site of the ancient | 


pagan temple which gleamed with 
barbaric gold, the temple to those 


deities who lent their names to 
Wednesday, Thursday and Friday. 
Three tumuli or kungshégar some 


sixty feet high, are close by. One did 
honor to Odin, one to Thor and one 
to Freyr. In Odin’s hall an urn was 
found containing calcined bones, al- 
most, it seems, as if they were the 
bones of Odin himself. 

There has been much talk in recent 
times of a weird fanatical attempt to 
resurrect this rather splendid pagan 
god but poor Odin has no chance. 
He is gone for good, beaten back to 
his wind-swept tumulus by a gentler 
Spirit. He is only valuable as a 
“property” of grand opera and a tour- 
ist attraction. One mounts his hill 
and then descends to a nearby farm 
to drink from a silver mounted horn 
an unfortunate beverage called Odin’s 
mead or mjéd, which is supposed to 
inspire one to poetry. If it fails to do 
that perhaps Upsala itself will accom- 
plish the trick, for Upsala has walked 
familiarly with kings and gods and 


all the nine Muses. 
* * * 
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rodents, the squirrels and chipmunks, 
who are scatterbrains. A beaver keeps 
his mind on his work through dis- 
tractions that would cause many a 
human mind to lose connections and 
flitter away to other subjects. When a 
beaver undertakes to move a branch 
or log, he will gnaw it to chips rather 
than give up. If he tows a log sec- 
tion and it lodges, he trims off pro- 
jections. If it still sticks he cuts it 
in two. However, the beaver is not 
stubborn. He leaves quickly if danger 
threatens. Interruption by enemies ac- 
counts for many abandoned tasks, evi- 
dently forgotten entirely after ex- 
tended absence. 

When Notchtail neared the pond 
with her load, the odor of fresh as- 
pens tempted one of her three-quar- 
ters grown offspring to come a few 
feet up the runway to meet her. Hear- 
ing the other adult gnawing at the 
tree, the young beaver ambled con- 
fidently up the path and arrived as the 
elder was cutting a limb from the 
trunk. The youngster, beside-himself 
with joy over the great pile of fluffy 
branches, sputtered from place to 
place. Of all the limbs on the tree, 
he selected the one on which the old 
beaver was working, and had just 
settled down to cutting off a twig 
when the limb was pulled from him. 
Naturally, there was no other quite so 
desirable, otherwise the adult would 
not be dragging it away. Bustling 
and murmuring with concern the 
small beaver grabbed his departing 
branch and braced himself for a tug 
of war. The adult merely shifted in- 
to low, stepped on the power and 
yanked limb and youngster along in 
slow irresistible tugs. The youth, 
after being jerked a few times went 
out of his stubborn reverse to shuffle 
amiably along with the moving limb, 
while he cut off a small branch. With 
a pull, which would have sent him 
over backward had it not been for his 
bracing tail, the young beaver disen- 
gaged his branch and passed on as if 
leading the whole limb down in a 
march of victory, as the old beaver 
struggled to free the limb, which had 
caught on a snag beside the trail. 

By the time these two _ beavers 
reached the pond, Notchtail had ar- 
rived at the storage pile. Diving, she 
shoved the large ends of the limbs 
endwise into the tangle of the under- 
water heap, released her hold, grasped 
the limbs farther back and shoved 


Lendwise again and again so long as 


they would go into the pile. After the 
last twigs had surged beneath the sur- 
face, she arose for another trip to 
land. 

Swimming past a half-grown kitten, 
who was having a hard struggle with 
a floating log, Notchtail revealed a 
peculiarity of the beaver’s nature, 
which we were to observe and puzzle 
over many times. Strangely, although 
the beavers co-operated as a unified 
and harmonious community, they evi- 
denced no team work. Not once did 
we see them combine their efforts to 
tow or haul a heavy log, although 
many times one wasted a great deal 
of time and effort at such a task when 
two could have easily mastered it. In 
this case the mother simply ignored 
the kitten struggling with the float- 
ing log. 
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Considerable skill and strength are 
required in diving with and anchoring 
a large piece of buoyant wood. The 
kitten was lacking in both. When he 
spied the log bobbing up and down 
on the waves as if galloping to shore, 
he swaggered through the water 
tackling the fugitive with a great deal 
of spirit and a limited amount of 
strength. The log was too large to 
afford his mouth a tooth-hold. It 
hopped away as if taunting its pur- 
suer. The kitten found a protruding 
nubbin and, obtaining a firm hold, 
took the deserter in charge. Slowly, 
laboriously he pushed up wind, the 
wavelets slapping his nose. Arriving 
proudly at storage, he made a most 
enthusiastic dive. His  tooth-hold 
slipped off the projection and mo- 
mentum carried him deep, sans log. 
Arising and climbing on one end of 
the log, it rolled him off and joggled 
above him in the ripples. He obtained 
a fresh hold, tugging one end under 
while the free one pried up into the 
air, The log wrenched away again. 

The second adult beaver arrived 
with his load from the tree and hav- 
ing anchored it, turned aside for the 
struggling kitten, but offered no aid. 
The three-quarters grown beaver also 
atrived and upon anchoring his 
branch, swam to look at the rumpus, 
his expression seeming to say, “Well, 
Bub, you picked a job for yourself, 
didn’t you?” after which he, too, de- 
parted. Undaunted the kitten con- 
tinued the struggle, endeavoring once 
more to climb upon the floating log, 
which again rolled him under and 
jumped up and. down on his back be- 
fore he got command. He wrestled 
with, skidded off and floundered un- 
der the log fully an hour while the 
elders plied about him without offer- 
ing help. Finally he lodged the nub- 
bin end under a surface pole in the 
food pile, whereupon he left the job 
in doubtful triumph. 

The storage pile is one of the most 
wonderful of the accomplishments of 
the beaver. He has not been blest 
with the ability to hibernate during 
the cold winters. Thick ice locks his 
ponds and he dares not make an en- 
trance to his lodge above water be- 
cause hungry land enemies could then 
enter. These handicaps the beaver 
has met with foresight. He stores un- 
der water near his lodge enough food 
for the winter. As he eats only the 
bark of pieces over one-quarter of an 
inch in diameter, the bulk of his 
storage is out of all proportions to the 
actual food. His favorite food is the 
bark of the aspen tree, cottonwood, 
alder and willow, also the roots of 
water plants. He will turn to ever- 
greens occasionally even when de- 
ciduous trees are abundant, possibly 
as a tonic. He will usually leave for 
a new homestead if confined to an 
evergreen diet. 

That this habit of storage does not 
possess the inflexibility usually as- 
sociated with pure instinct is shown 
by the fact that not all beaver store 
for winter. Those who are persecuted 
by hunters and trappers often burrow 
into a stream bank, dispensing with 
the beloved lodges, canals, dams and 
storage piles, which are so conspicu- 
ous. The clandestine existence of 
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such beaver is possible where streams 
are fairly large, with swift enough 
current to keep the ice open in places 
and where willows border the shores. 
During most of the winter the fugi- 
tives from injustice can go a short 
distance ashore for food and when the 
vicious cold snaps descend they can 
resort to the willows hidden under 
water for just that few days emer- 
gency. But where food is abundant 
and foes do not interfere, the stor- 
age pile is a pride and joy. 

Storage confronts the beaver with 
many problems. He must store the 
food in water below the freezing 
depth, convenient to the lodge; and he 
must so anchor the buoyant wood that 
it will not loosen from its moorings. 
Anchoring the buoyant wood under 
water is a remarkable piece of aqua- 
tic engineering. Very little of the 
storage pile protrudes above the sur- 
face of the water and often there is 
little or nothing on top to weight it 
down. Strong poles are imbedded in 
the bottom of the pond, and as the 
volume of food increases, such anchor- 
age must be augmented in balance 
with the increasing buoyancy. If the 
beaver did not constantly anticipate 
the lifting effect of the added trees, he 
would soon find his provisions adrift. 
The task of storage is simply a prob- 
lem of engineering in which the 
stresses of buoyancy are perfectly off- 
set by adequate anchorage. 

When the pond froze over, we 
chopped a hole in the ice and the 
beavers came out, often draped with 
reeds or moss. ‘They walked cau- 
tiously about remaining near the hole. 
Gnawing at the ice, they fought 
against imprisonment. One night the 
door was locked for the winter and 
they were held prisoners until thaws 
paroled them in the spring. 

After watching this colony for two 
months and after being accepted as 
their friendly neighbors, we realized 
that one of the most fascinating of 
strange lands—that of the beaver—lay 
within the boundaries of our own 
country. Now that Canada and the 
United States government authorities 
are making efforts to restore the 
beaver throughout North America, 
travelers may have the opportunity of 
visiting our native strangers. And they 
will find the delightful personalities 
of the beaver as remarkable as the 
engineering feats they perform. 
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glance at a second time. But if one 
happens to be romantically inclined, 
if he hopes to reconstruct for a fleet- 
ing moment the days of Villon and 
Richelieu and the everyday people 
who gave the color to their times, he 
will find it less easily done in the 
brilliant exploited centers of Chartres 
and Dijon, with their tourists, self- 
consciousness, trains and trams, than 
he will in a village like La-Chapelle- 
la-Reine. Here, communicating with the 
outside world only by the white pop- 
lar-lined roads that stretch across the 
plain, life is mot much different 
from those days to which age has 
lent romance; the village, which gives 
the impression of having been cut 
long ago from one block of gloomy 
gray stone, has scarcely changed in 
centuries, since there has been no 
growth in population and no trade, 
commercial or tourist, to necessitate 
change. And, if such is your inclina- 
tion, you can easily picture a 
princeling’s gaudy carriage, heavily 
guarded, clattering over the cobbles 
while respectful peasants draw aside, 
you can look down the white road and 
imagine a d’Artagnon galloping out of 
the forest, across the plain and through 
a sleeping town, on his way with im- 
portant documents from a king in 
Fontainebleau to a duke in Orleans. 
. We put up at the little inn, are 
shown to a great bare gloomy room, 
where we bathe our hot dusty feet in 
an antique wash basin and wish to 
hell we had a snappy shower... . 

The leaves of the oaks are the color 
of wine, splashed with green. The 
slender birch trunks are smooth and 
cold, and their delicate leaves, quiver- 
ing in the autumn sunlight, are 
frosted silver. We are walking east, 
and the long rays of the setting sun 
behind us paint the ivy an even more 
brilliant red. This is not a fruit- 
growing country, but in the air is the 
smell of grapes, and the smell of de- 
caying leaves that flutter slowly down 
around us, and the still knife-keen air 
that you breathe deep into your lungs 
with every step. At twilight we pass 
through Bourron, village of great 
estates, pass between long crumbling 
walls, covered with ivy and flowers 
that are uniformly dark in the dying 
light; and on, into the forest again. 

We reach Grez, a sea-green village, 
with well-kept grass along its main 
street and green doors and green 
moss in thick patches on its roofs... . 
Marlotte is a gray village, with a 
great gray church that rises above the 
roofs, always just beyond reach... 
Montigne-sur-Loing rises high above the 
river, so that its church is reached by a 
flight of stairs, and one can look down, 
over tiers of irregular gray roofs, to the 
very green river below, filled with 
snappy boat-clubs and bordered by 
quaint hotels (built ten or fifteen 
years ago) with even quainter prices 
for a night’s lodging. For these three 
villages are now the home-towns of 
successful artists and the inevitable 
fashionable intellectuals that follow 
in their wake the world over. ... We 
leave the road, find the canal, and 
follow it toward Moret. 

A three-quarters moon is riding in 
the sky above us, behind the half- 
naked branches of oaks that line the 
canal, and the branches look very 


black and bare against it. The moon 
throws a path of silver along the still 
canal, cut sharply by interlaced tree- 
shadows. 

Moret, of all towns in the Forest, 
holds the most interest for tourists, 
antiquarians, and people who just like 
charming places. It is a black town, 
a town of stone, blackened with age; 
and its solid towers that guard its ap- 
proaches, its donjon, its ancient church 
rising darkly like a fortress above the 
River Loing beyond, close you in like 
high walls. There is a coziness about 
it, however, as we enter it along the 
main street; for around us, at the base 
of towers and arches whose tops are 
now nearly lost in the night sky, little 
squares of bright yellow light shine 
invitingly out on the frosty street: 
windows of the cafés, shops and inn. 

Just above us is the church, very 
sombre and silent, its closed doors 
faintly yellow in the dim light from 
shops, its high vaulted roof and 
square tower lost in the darkness—a 


church founded by Thomas-a Becket,- 


back in 1166, and which still seems 
akin to that ancient saint of gloomy 
tragedy. Beyond is the square don- 
jon where Louis XIV felt his minis- 
ters could be of most service; and 
just beyond that is the convent of the 
great mystery, where, three hundred 
years ago a girl of rare beauty, known 
as La Mauresse, stayed in virtual im- 
prisonment relieved only by frequent 
visits of the royal family. We walk 
down the paved street a few hundred 
feet, pass under the great tower and 
onto the bridge, where we can hear 
the black water of the Loing gurgle 
far below us. 

Walking slowly along the winding 
Loing, we reach the River Seine, and 
the bargemen’s paradise. Here is a 
narrow headland that juts into the 
confluence of the Loing and the wide, 
slow-moving Seine, and on it are a 
score of low, closely-packed buildings. 
Half of these are cafés; but there are 
no inns; for the only visitors to this 
strange “village” — bargemen — bring 
their houses, like turtles, with them. 
And the warm yellow lights from the 
cafés glow on a tier of barges tied, 
side by side, all around the wide 
cobbled quais. At bars or at cheap 
wooden tables, the sailors that have 
never been out of sight of land swap 
yarns about their experiences on the 
Rhone, the Sadne, the Marne and 
Oise. 

Naked. black branches, billions of 
delicate black fingers, titantic black 
arms, stretch upward in motionless 
surrender against a dead white sky 
of winter. Ahead of us an old 
bearded man, a huge pack on his back, 
is hobbling along the deserted road. 
He is one of the “singing peddlars” 
whose mournful chants, as they walk 
the streets of cities and villages, have 
been immortalized in the _ opera, 
“Louise.” 

We pass him and walk on in the night. 
Then, ahead of us, gray against the 
black writhing branches, almost 
ethereal, rises a slender stone shaft— 
the obelisk. As we advance to touch 
again our goal, a snowflake, then an- 
other, more, thicker and faster, 
descend to light on the cold dead 
branches and dry crackling leaves of 
the forest. 
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A fountain pen loaded with cholera cultures 
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The Coming War! 


For the most astounding disclosures as to 
what the nations are doing, how spies are 
being trained, what death dealing inven- 
tions are being created, what spies have 
been caught, what will happen when the 
next war starts, read 


SPIES AND © 
THE NEXT WAR 


By RICHARD W. ROWAN 


“A remarkable volume... . enough to make 
your hair curl.’’—Harry Hansen in N. Y. 


W orld-Telegram. 

“Sensational .. . enough to make most 
people lose sleep.”—N. Y. Post. 

“A biting indictment against war.”—St. 
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less interest.”—N. Y. 
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NINE ETCHED 
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The master biographer of our generation 
interprets the great statesmen of modern 
Europe. The nine personalities which he 
etches against the exciting background of 
the present move vividly before you in the 
great game of Empire—Mussolini, Stalin, 
Lloyd George and others who have been 
shaping Europe’s destiny. 

“Vivid human biographies ... an excit- 
ing contribution to the historical record.”’— 
N. Y. Herald Tribune. “He gives you an 
intimate and breathing portrait.”—New 
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as Dumas’ ‘Three Musketeers’.” 
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Richard Ill 


By PHILIP LINDSAY 


Technical adviser in the production of the 
film “The Private Life of Henry VIII.” 


Here is the first modern biography of the 
man who, after four hundred years, has 
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1. The Call of England. By H. V. Mortcn. A stimu- 
lating tour. 

2. When You Go to London. By H. V. Morton. Will 
make every day in London a satisfying holiday. 

3. Here’s Ireland. By Harold Speakman. Around the 
circuit of fascinating Erin. 

4. France from Sea to Sea. By A. S. Riggs. It covers 
all France. 

S. Come With Me Through France. By Frank Schoon- 
maker. An entertaining and interpretive guide. 

G6. The Paris That’s Not in the Guide Books. By Basil 
Woon. Starts with cocktails at the Ritz, and Paris 
is ours, 

9. Islands of the Mediterranean. By P. Wilstach. Islands 
ot enchantment—Majorca, Corsica, Elba, Sicily, 
Rhodes, etc. 

10. Sea and Sardinia. By D. H. Lawrence. Unspoiled 
Sardinia by a great novelist. 
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12. Come With Me Through Italy. By Frank Schoon- 
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31. Paris on Parade. By R. F. Wilson. Pageant of 
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See FRANCE 


O 
ENGLAND, $ 
GERMANY, 
ITALY, OR 
SWITZERLAND 

You wouldn't believe it possible for one 
10 see so much of these countries for so 
little money. But after you have examined 
the delightful up-to-the-minute guides pre- 
pared by that widely experienced traveler, 
Sydney A. Clark, who has spent a year 
abroad gathering material for these books, 
you will want to rush right off to the 
nearest steamship office. He preaches no 
parsimony but shows how to see everything 
worth while, and do everything the way a 


native would do it, places to stop, where 


tm eat and how to travel comfortably. 


FRANCE Dazzling Paris 
with everything worth see- 
ing on both banks of the 
Seine; a trip to the hattle- 
fields, or one to the chateau 
country, the stately cathe- 
drals, the Riviera, a visit to 
Normandy and Brittany, 


ENGLAND — From Nor- 
man Durham down _ to 
Gothic Exeter, from walled 
Chester to the North Sea 
and the cliffs of Dover— 
quaint inns, storied castles, 
glorious cathedrals, roman- 

. tic towns, and plenty of 
time in London. 


ITALY —From Naples and 
Pompeii on to miraculous 
new-old Rome and_ thence 
northward through the Hill 
Towns to Florence, Ra- 
venna, Padua, Venice, the 
Lakes, Milan and Genoa, 
with delightful _ optional 
trips. 


GERMANY — Cologne, 
along the storied Rhine and 
Moselle, Heidelberg, old- 
world Nuremberg and 
Rothenburg, Dresden and 
Leipsig, the Luther and 
Goethe countries, the Black 
Forest, Bavaria, Oberam- 
mergau, the Harz Moun- 
tains, and of course, Lerlin. 


SWITZERLAND — rhe 
Playground of the World, 
with its crown of sublime 
mountains and its seven 
jeweled lakes, the famous 
peaks and little-known pic- 
ture towns—the whole of it 
is yours, 


Mr. Clark in his surprisingly complete 
budget shows you amazing ways to see 
everything at little expense, posts you on 
rates of exchange, tipping, 
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COMPLETE GOLFER’S POLICY 


This is a policy for real golfers—for players who appreciate 
the fact that the cost of this protection is negligible compared 
with their annual investment in-the game itself. Damage Suits 
are constantly beings brought against golfers and frequently 
for large amounts. The liability insurance provided under this 
contract is “large loss’ protection that is as important to a 
golfer as is damage suit insurance to car owners and property 
owners. This policy is written by the Hartford Accident and 
Indemnity Company and the Hartford Fire Insurance Com- i 
pany and protects the policyholder in all parts of the world. 


$10 000 Liability Insurance— provides for the investigation and defense of suits and 
2 covers the policyholder’s legal liability for bodily injuries to one person up to 


$25,000 $10,000 and to two or more persons up to $25,000. 


$ 1 000 Property Damage Insurance— covers the liability of the policyholder on account of 
9 damage to the property of others up to $1,000. 


> 10,000 Accident Insurance—pays $10,000 for loss of life, $10,000 for loss of sight of both a 


eyes, and $5,000 for loss of sight of one eye. 7 
$200 Equipment and Property Insurance—-this section covers the paraphernalia, golfing 3 i 
equipment and clothing used in connection with golf against loss occasioned by a 


fire, lightning, cyclone, tornado, navigation and transportation, theft, robhery and 

pilferage except while the equipment is in storage or in the residence of the policy- 
ius sce nat eee holder, but including theft of golfing equipment and golf clothing from an auto- 
family permanently mobile except while the car is in any building where it is ordinarily garaged. 
residing with him.) This same $200 insurance is provided on the street clothing of the policy- 
holder while it is in a locker on any regular golf course while the assured is 
playing a game of golf. 


(This section also 


Theft, robbery and pilferage losses are covered when the loss exceeds $10. 


Breakage of clubs — golf clubs are covered against loss by breakage while they are 
being used by the policyholder in a game of golf. 


Automatic reinstatement — complete protection is provided under this section of the 
policy during the period it is in force regardless of the payment of any loss there- 
under. 


Take the Worry out of the Game 


The above is not an exact copy of the policy provisions. A sample policy will be furnished on 
request which outlines in detail the conditions under which the above protection is granted. 


$10 for one year, $25 for three years 


For information regarding this valuable form of Hartford protection call, write or phone the 
nearest Hartford Agent or your Broker 


Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 


Home Office—Hartford, Connecticut - New York City Office—110 William St. 


